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THE CAUSE OF TROUBLE IN 
IDAHO. 


VHE first duty of a nation which finds 
itself unexpectedly involved in war, 
after taking measures for self-protec- 

tion, defensive or otherwise, as the case 
may be, is to examine into the causes of 
the controversy, in order that a recurrence 
of such a state of things may, if possible, 
be avoided in the future. It not infre- 
quently happens that investigation of this 
kind, if seriously conducted, shows the 
real responsibility to belong to the side 
which apparently was coerced into the dis- 
pute. A notable case in point is furnished 
by the Indian insurrection at present being 
waged on the Pacific slope, which has 
already proven very expensive and sanguin- 
ary to the United States Government, and 
which is as yet apparently far from being 
suppressed. There is little question that 
this outbreak of a portion of the Nez 
Perce tribe was brought about by a long 
system of direct oppression on the part of 
the Federal authorities, which, in fact, has 
been exercised for so long a period that 
our army officers stationed in Oregon have 
for several years past predicted the occur- 
rence of precisely such an insurrection as 
that now in progress under the leadership 
of Chief Joseph. A peculiar feature at- 
taches to this Indian war which distin- 
guishes it from previous disputes of a 
similar kind, in which the red man has 
claimed to be simply seeking retaliation 
for injurious treatment, and that is that 
the hostile tribe does not, as usual, ground 
its justification upon the trickery of Gov- 
ernment agents, but upon the dishonesty 
of the Government itself. Unhappily, there 
is too much truth in the charge, as the 
records of Congress during the past twenty- 
five years abundantly testify. 

A brief review of the relations of the 
Nez Perce tribe to our Government will 
establish this point. Since the earliest 
period of colonization in America it has 
been the unbroken rule to regard the 
Indians as the rightful owners of the terri- 
tories which they occupied, and to make 
treaties with their separate tribes and 
nations as with so many independent 
political communities. What better sys- 
tem might have been advantageously 
adopted it is fruitless now to conjecture. 
The Indians’ title by occupancy has been 
recognized by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and whenever by treaty they 
have yielded to this Government any por- 
tion of their lands, their right to the 
remainder has always been solemnly guaran- 
teed. Usually the Indian title has been 
extinguished before the whites have been 
legally permitted to settle upon the lands 
thus ceded—a precaution absolutely neces- 
sary to prevent collisions between the two 
races. This, however, was wholly negiected 
in the case of the Nez Perces, whose lands 
lie in Idaho and partly in Oregon, though 
Congress, in establishing the Territories 
bearing those names, did provide that the 
tracts occupied by Indian tribes should 
not, without their consent, be included in 
such territorial limits or jurisdictions. Not- 
withstanding this, a large number of white 
settlers located themselves on the Nez 
Perees’ domain, and in 1855 it was re- 
garded as necessary to bring about a mutual 
understanding between the tribe and the 
Federal Government in the shape of a 
treaty. The tribe, however, was broken 
up into several bands, owning separate 
tracts of territory and not under the con- 
trol of any particular chief. A petty chief, 
styled Lawyer, was selected by the Gov- 
ernment Commissioners as the representa- 
tive of the whole, on account of his being 
acquainted with the English language; but, 
as it afterwards turned out; the other chiefs 
refused to recognize his right to treat on 
their behalf. This first treaty prcvided 
that no white man should be permitted to 
reside on the Nez Perces’ reservation, and 
on the other hand, that until its ratifica- 
tion the Indians should be permitted to 





reside on any lands, whether in or outside 
of that tract, not already claimed or 
occupied by white citizens. The entire 
Wallowa Valley, the claim for which was 
the immediate cause of the present insur- 
rection, was distinctly included in the 
reservation. It was occupied at the time 
by the elder chief, Joseph, and his band, 
and was so highly prized by them that, 
even with the stipulation named, their 
signatures to the treaty were procured only 
with great difficulty. 

Through the most unwarrantable neglect 
on the part of Congress, thistreaty was not 
ratified until 1859, during which interval 
the Nez Perces stood faithful to the United 
States through an extensive Indian war 
which raged along the northwestern fron- 
tier. Neglect was succeeded by dishonesty 
in the withholding of appropriations pro- 
mised for carrying out the contract, but yet 
the Indians remained steadfast, assisting 
the Government in a variety of ways during 
the Rebellion, notwithstanding the strong 
temptations held out to them by emissa- 
ries of the Southern Confederacy. To 
crown all, upon the discovery in that 
region in 1860 of gold, the reservation was 
overrun by thousands of white men, and a 
large ‘town was established in the very 
heart of the Indian tract, regardless of the 
opposition and remonstrances of its right- 
ful possessors. Two years later Congress 
suggested a new treaty for the settlement 
of these evils, and in 1863 a Government 
Commission made a proposition to the Nez 
Perces involving a reduction of their reser- 
vation to about one-tenth of its guaranteed 
limit, and cutting away completely their 
favorite Wallowa Valley. The tribe was 
present at this council in two nearly equal 
divisions, one under the leadership of 
Lawyer, and the other recognizing Joseph 
as its chief. The first of these accepted 
the proposition of the Commissioners, while 
Joseph’s band rejected it with indignation. 
In that way the two branches of the Nez 
Perce tribe became known under the desig- 
nation of ‘‘The Treaties” and ‘‘ The Non- 
Treaties,” the latter, representing the fac- 
tion which demanded justice and fair play 
from the United States Government, being 
the band that, under another Joseph, the 
son of the chief above mentioned, is now 
arrayed against our army. 

But even the unwarrantable bargain 
which the Commissioners of 1863 made 
with the more tractable portion of the tribe 
was never acted up to with good faith by 
Congress. The Senate did not ratify it for 
four years, so that while the old annuities 
were abrogated, no new ones were paid, as 
promised, and even yet the allotments of 
land stipulated for have never been made. 
In the meanwhile the white settlers on the 
tract succeeded in having their claims 
decided as valid. In 1873 another Com- 
mission was appointed, who reported that, 
‘*If any respect is to be paid to the laws 
and customs of the Indians, then the treaty 
of 1863 is not binding upon the band. If 
so, then Wallowa Valley is still a part of 
the Nez Perce reservation. If this is the 
case the Government is in equity bound to 
pay white settlers for their improvements, 
and for the trouble, inconvenience and ex- 
pense of removing from there.” An execu- 
tive order was accordingly issued for the 
exclusion of white settlers from that tract 
in favor of the ‘‘ Non-Treaty’”’ Nez Perces, 
and the latter were officially notified that 
they should occupy it without further mo- 
lestation. But no measures were taken to 
reimburse the white settlers, and they re- 
fused to vacate their claims. Finally, in 1875, 
the land in dispute was ordered to be sold as 
public domain, and it has since been sur- 
veyed, and now forms a part of one of the 
counties of Oregon. It is not to be won- 
dered at that Joseph and his band despaired 
of ever receiving justice from their white 
brethren. The whites and the Indians 
regarded each other mutually as trespas- 
sers, and a feeling of bitter hostility has 
been steadily growing among them. Last 
year an Indian killed one of the white 
settlers, and a few weeks ago a brother of 
the murdered man took his reverge by 
killing the murderer. The tribe at once 
took up arms against the whites, and the 
rest is being told in letters of blood by the 
daily papers. 








THE SITUATION IN EUROPE. 


T is evident that the curtain has fallen 
upon the first. act of the great European 
drama of war. With the retreat of the 
Russians behind the Balkans closes the 
first phase of the attempt to settle the 
Eastern question by the desperate resort to 
physical force. This is a convenient point 
for rapid retrospect. Let us briefly recall 
the events as the action of the bloody 
drama has gone on since the 24th of April. 
On that day the Russian army began to 
cross the Pruth, and in a fortnight Russian 
troops to the number of something like 
200,000 were encamped on Roumanian soil, 
either at the line of the Danube, or between 
that and the Bessarabian frontier. Little 
or nothing was heard of Turkish move- 
ments. Six or seven weeks elapsed, when 
the news came that the Russians had 





crossed the Danube; anon they were at 
Tiznova; then, finally, Nicopolis was taken, 
and General Gourka made his gallant ad- 
vance through the Balkan Mountains to 
Kasanlik. Of a sudden the tide turned. 
Kerim Pasha was dismissed from the com- 
mand of the Turkish forces; Redif Pasha 
ceased to be Seraskier; Mehemet Ali was 
promoted to the chief command, and the 
energetic and plucky Osman Pasha and 
Suleiman Pasha appeared upon the scene. 
A bloody and decisive series of battles was 
fought at Plevna; Osman won a great vic- 
tory. From that time the Russians were 
fated to submit to fast-succeeding disasters. 
They were forced to retreat from Tirnova 
and from Kasanlik, to raise the siege of 
Rustchuk, and to replace offensive by de- 
fensive tactics. 

In Asia, their discomfiture was even more 
rapid. They invested Kars and Batoum, 
they took Ardahan and Bayazid, and they 
very seriously threatened Erzeroum and 
Trebizond. At first it seemed as if the 
Muscovite hosts were about to sweep unre- 
sisted and triumphant across Asia Minor. 
But here, too, Turkish generalship was too 
much for them. Mukhtar Pasha, who was 
that moment being threatened with a court- 
martial at Constantinople, suddenly showed 
himself to be a man of genius. Availing 
himself of the sore embarrassment caused 
to the Russians by the Circassian revolt in 
their rear, he swooped down upon the in- 
vaders, compelled them to retreat, reopened 
communications with Kars, and with some 
difficulty reduced Bayazid, repulsing the 
enemy to the foot of Mount Ararat. 

Thus the situation is, that both the Rus- 
sian campaigns have bcen failures, of a 
magnitude only to be estimated in the 
future. The army in Europe has fallen 
back to the vicinity of the Danube. The 
army in Asia is rather in the attitude of 
defending the frontier of Russian Trans- 
caucasia than of attempting to penetrate 
again to Erzeroum. 

It is a result which has naturally taken 
the world by surprise. Everybody expected, 
and none more confidently than fhe Rus- 
siars themselves, that the war was to be 
rapid and decisive—another campaign like 
that of 1866. The amazing apathy of the 
Turks at the beginning, the confusion that 
reigned at Constantinople, the divisions in 
council and the emptiness of the Ottoman 
treasury, served to strengthen this general 
impression. Why has it been so signally 
falsified? We apprehend that two prominent 
causes have operated, with others, to bring 
about the Russian defeat. The power and 
pluck of the Turks were under-estimated ; 
the ability of the Russian generalship was 
over-estimated. It seems now clear that the 
Grand Luke Nicholas committed the error 
of supposing the Turks incapable of making 
a vigorous defense, and the other error of 
being in too much of a hurry to get beyond 
the Balkans, before the Turkish quadrila- 
teral was captured in his rear. In nearly 
every.case where the Turks have been 
victorious they have prevailed over supe- 
rior numbers. The moment the Turks won 
a decisive victory in Northern Bulgaria, it 
was certain that not only Gourka’s line of 
retreat would be threatened, but the very 
existence of his army. Of the frightful 
atrocities which have happened and are 
still happening, it is impossible to speak 
without horror and indignation; and there 
is too much reason to believe that the 
weight of this mighty guilt weighs with 
equal heaviness upon the Russian and the 
Turk. Wholesale massacre is desolating 
fair lands meant by the Divine Maker to 
be the fruitful abodes of peace and thrift. 
The most savage passions that barbarous 
humanity could be guilty of have been let 
loose upon the helpless and the innocent. 
A terrible price is being paid for the libera- 
tion of the Bulgarians, if that is to be re- 
garded as the object of the war; and the 
Bulgarians are among the most ruthless 
and fiendish of the criminals. 

To forecast the future of the war would 
be to arrogantly assume the garb of im- 
potent prophesy. It seems likely, however, 
to suppose that the first campaign has at 
least taught the invaders some severe 
lessons. Their renewed efforts will prob- 
ably be directed to making the conquests 
of Northern Bulgaria thorough before again 
verituring across the mountains. This bids 
fair to be a long and bloody task. To re- 
duce Rustchuk, Silistria, Shumla and Varna 
will require all the strength and strategical 
skill that the Grand Duke can summon to 
his aid. Nor must it be left out of sight 
that the Turks have been aroused to the 
highest pitch of confidence and enthusiasm 
by their successes. 

We are not sure that France will not, 
attract deeper attention during the next two 
months than the war. The period of the 
general elections has been fixed at the 14th 
of October. France is stirred to the depths 
by the issues which the new election has 
raised and is to decide. Nothing could 
be more thorough or more outrageous than 
the manner in which the new Cabinet is 
preparing for the electoral test. M. Four- 
ton, the Minister of the Interior, is exhaust- 
ing every method of administrative tyranny 
to extort from France an unwilling verdict. 
Not only civil officers—such as mayors and 


prefects—are commanded to cajole and in- 
timidate voters by any means to vote for 
the candidates selected by the Government, 
but even railway conductors and school 
teachers must turn politicians or lose their 
places. Republican newspapers are ruth- 
lessly proscribed, their licenses withdrawn, 
their sales stopped, their editors fined and 
imprisoned, their very existence threatened, 
while ‘‘ MacMahonite ” papers are allowed 
the fullest and most abusive license. The 
right of free speach is most shamelessly 
curtailed, and, not content with these high- 
handed measures, it is now suggested that 
a state of siege should be proclaimed. But 
there were dissensions in the ranks of the 
combined plotters against the Republic; 
and there is a lively hope that their despotic 
machinations will be defeated, and that the 
Republic will be reaffirmed in October by 
an overwhelming vote. 

The English Parliament has at last risen, 
and Earl Beaconsfield may act more fully 
with regard to the Eastern Question. 





A PRACTICAL USE OF CONSULS. 


MONG the questions most pressingly 

brought to the attention of the new 
Administration is the proposed reorganiza- 
tion of the consular service. What to do 
with the nuraerous officers who represent 
the commercial interests of our country at 
foreign ports, what changes ought to be in- 
stituted in the conduct of the business 
committed to their charge, and how the 
consuls can be made more useful, are topics 
likely to command the closest attention of 
the present able Secretary of State; and if 
any one has complaints to make and sug- 
gestions to offer, the present opportunity 
ought to be seized, as it is probable that 
important modifications will be introduced 
and new appointments be made. It is 
stated in the newspapers of the day that 
more than seven thousand persons have 
applied for consular appointments. This 
announcement would seem to indicate that 
popular notion of the proper functions of a 
consul must either be very crude, or the num- 
ber of persons who have an over-estimate of 
their ability to serve their country must be 
largely in excess of the general belief. 
There is certainly no demand for such an 
army of willing workers, as a majority of 
the present incumbents are likely to be 
retained, and even if all were dismissed, 
the number of applicants would be found 
to be far in excess of the positions to be 
filled. The total number of consuls-gen- 
eral, consuls, commercial agents, consular 
agents, deputies, interpreters and clerks, 
as shown by the Official Register of the 
Department of State, corrected to Decem- 
ber 15th, 1876, is 890, but the number of 
consuls-general is only 17, of salaried con- 
suls 138, of consuls compensated by fees 
73, and commercial agents 24, making 252 
in all whose appointment comes directly 
under the cognizance of the Department of 
State. 
It is very improbable that all of these 
consuls will be removed. Many of them 
have proved themselves to be most useful 
and efficient officers, and they are more 
truly entitled to promotion than to dis- 
missal. Thus the chances of the hungry 
office-seekers diminish to a very narrow 
one, and a large number of persons are 
destined to disappointment. But there are 
questions involved in the consular service 
of more immediate importance than the 
success or failure of particular persons to 
secure appointment, and these go to the 
foundation of the whole system and the 
consideration of the changes that it may be 
wise to introduce. There is no doubt that 
the consular service has received the atten- 
tion of the most experienced statesmen the 
country has known, and that improvements 
have been constantly introduced as study 
or experience have pointed them out. When 
the country was new and our commerce in 
its infancy, the duties of a consul were less 
defined, and his excuse for existence less 
apparent, but as* our population and com- 
merce have increased, the responsibilities 
of consuls have progressed in proportion, 
and it has now become a position of great 
dignity and importance. In view of the in- 
creased importance of the duties assigned 
to a consular officer, it ought to be con- 
sidered whether he could not properly be 
clothed with such judicial functions as 
would enable him to try and decide such 
cases as are likely to come before him. 
When a ship arrives at a seaport, and the 
seamen complains that they have been sub- 
jected to brutal treatment at the hands of 
the captain, there is very little hope of 
redress under the present system, for the 
reason that the consul has too limited juris- 
diction over the case. The captain may 
have proved to be a savage, and yet the 
sailors have little protection against the 
repetition of the cruelties. We understand 
that English consuls are empowered to 
hold court, try the offenders, and inflict a 
punishment proportioned to the offense. 
If this be true, and the experiment has 
been found to work well, it is worth 
while for us to consider the propriety of 
incorporating itintoourownsystem. Many 
persons trace the decline in the personal 
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character of our marine to the low standard 
of the commanding officers, to repeated 
acts of cruelty at sea, and the difficulty in 
obtaining suitable redress when the ship 
puts into port. It is stated that if the 
consuls possessed more authority to punish 
offénses the brutal captains would become 
more scarce, and the tone of those enlist- 
ing as seamen would be elevated. The 
topic is certainly worthy of consideration 
by the authorities who have the interests 
of our foreign commerce in charge. An- 
other question of importance is: how far 
a consul ought to be permitted to transact 
business on his own account. There are 
appointed by our Government 139 consuls 
who receive a salary and are prohibited 
from carrying on any business, and there 
are 113 who are compensated by fees and 
are in a measure compelled to seek an in- 
come from outside engagements. It can 
searcely be expected that any of this latter 
class will devote much time to the interests 
of our commerce unless the business leads 
directly to their own advantage. In fact, 
their consular duties must be incidental, 
while their real occupation is to attend to 
their own affairs. It is very clear that a 
consul ought not to be engaged in any 
business, and the extirpation of all who 
receive fees in lieu.of a salary can very 
properly occupy the attention of the Secre- 
tary of State. There are many ways in 
which an intelligent consul can render im- 
portant services to his country. He ought 
to he familiar with the language, products, 
and wants of the people among whom he 
resides, and he ought to possess a fair 
knowledge of the productions and wants of 
his own country. His chief object should 
be to spy out the land and bring back to 
his own country all of the inventions, pro- 
cesses, and characteristic products that he 
can lay his hand upon. In order to do 
his work successfully, he must associate 
freely with the producers of the country 
to which he is accredited, and must have 
an appreciation of the real value of the 
improvements he intends to send home. 
Dr. Johnson used to say of Oliver Gold- 
smith, that, after an extensive tour of 
observation around the world, he would 
send home a wheelbarrow as the greatest 
curiosity he encountered in his travels. 
The satire is worthy of consideration as 
applicable to some of our consuls. Wheel- 
barrows are very useful, but their novelty 
would at once be brought into question. It 
is clear that a knowledge of our own manu- 
factures must precede any attempt to 
introduce innovations, otherwise the accu- 
mulation of wheelbarrows would become 
inconvenient. A consul can often have it 
in his power to recommend new agricultural 
products. 

If the climate of the foreign country 
where he temporarily resides is similar to 
that of some portions of his own country, 
it would be natural to look about and see 
what products of the forest and of the soil 
were different from those familiar to him 
in his own country, and to make them 
known to the farmers at home. There are 
undoubtedly many agricultural products 
which could be advantageously introduced 
in the United States, a knowledge of which 
ought to be derived from our agents abroad. 
One of the strong points in the English 
consular system is the collection of statis- 
tics of trade, manufactures, population, 
motitality and public works. 

The consuls look up everything relating 
to scientific discoveries and the progress 
of the useful arts, and make very full re- 
ports on all events occurring within their 
consular districts, and are exceedingly ac- 
tive in noting and recommending the estab- 
lishment of new branches of industry. 
Their zeal is very much strengthened by a 
knowledge that it will be rewarded by pro- 
motion, and in this fact lies the secret of 
the great efficiency of the British Consular 
Service. The certainty of stability in of- 
fice and of reward for careful performance 
of duty are important elements in giving 
efficiency to any Government service. 
There are many ways in which a consul 
can be useful, but a condition precedent is 
that he should know something before he 
is appointed, and be retained in office if he 
faithfully performs his duties. 








PRACTICABLE PRISON REFORMS. 


J igre soseg reports from nearly all the 
larger prisons and penitentiaries show 
that they are crowded to the limit of their 
capacity, and on this account injustice is 
done to their inmates. Where there is a 
lack of room, proper care cannot be taken 
in assorting the prisoners. The conse- 
quence is that the tyro in crime is thrown 
into companionship with the graduate con- 
viet who has already done the State service 
as a felon, and who is never slow to boast 
of his criminal deeds. The neophyte is 
Jerforce compelled to listen to the vile con- 
fessions of his associate, and he cannot 
hear without becoming hardened. A cell 
that is occupied by two or more prisoners 
affords no opportunity for secret celf-com- 
munion, and certainly does not_invite. to 
repentance. If the companionship that the 





law thus compels is extended over any 
length of time, it maybe taken for granted 
that the younger criminal will have learned 
more than he can ever forget, and that the 
chances are all in favor of an increase of 
desperate criminals. This has been the 
experience of the past, but in spite of it 
our prisons continue to be overcrowded. 

An enforced companionship of the com- 
paratively innocent with the vile is bad 
enough in the case of a person convicted of 
his or her first crime, but it becomes infinitely 
worse when a person who is merely accused 
of an offense, and who is awaiting trial, 
is thrust Into a cell with one who is a 
criminal by profession. Such cases as 
these occur constantly. It seems to be 
taken for granted by most jailers that a 
person who is accused of crime, and has no 
spare money and no influential friends, 
must necessarily be guilty. Thus judged 
beforehand, he is treated as all the rest are, 
and put in the first empty nichein an already 
occupied cell that happens to please the 
jailer’s fancy. Remonstrance is useless. 
Misfortune in the eyes of a turnkey seems 
to be worse than a crime, and the man 
who is arrested by mistake and cannot at 
once find bail appears to deserve, and cer- 
tainly receives, no favors. 

It happened not long ago that a gentle- 
man from a Western city had a claim 
against a sharp Wall Street speculator, and 
was pressing it hard. The latter was to 
go to Europe in a few days, and desired to 
ke rid of his debtor. A plot was concocted 
and the gentleman was arrested on the 
street on a charge of theft in a house at 
which he was induced by a stranger to call. 
In his astonishment he gave a false name, 
and though the judge said he had no doubt 
it was a conspiracy, he must hold him to 
bail. The unfortunate man went to the 
Tombs, and there he lay for two weeks, 
sending out meanwhile for several friends 
who had left town, and for two others who 
could not give real estate security. At last 
a lawyer was sent for, the facts were in- 
quired into, and he was honorably dis- 
charged. Not one of his accusers could 
be found by the detectives. Yet for two 
weeks this unfortunate gentleman, delicate 
in health and refined in manners, was made 
the involuntary associate of burglars and 
thieves. His sufferings would have been 
measurably lessened had the prison been 
supplied with a section to which the presum- 
ably innocent and those simply suspected 
of a first crime could be sent. A reform of 
this nature is the first step towards proper 
discipline in a prison which is intended 
only for detention and not for punishment. 

There are times when, but for the ex- 
ample’s sake, it might be advisable to 
pardon the young man who has taken his 
first step in the path of crime. Sometimes 
the temptation is great, and it is only in 
a moment of weakness that the tempted 
one yields. Such criminais as these may 
usually be saved from further sin and made 
useful members of society, provided they 
are made subject to the right influences 
during their term of penance and pro- 
bation. But if they are placed in the daily 
companionship of men who scoff at honesty 
and make a mockery of virtue—men who 
affect to be proud of the convict’s stripes 
and glory in their wicked deeds—they will 
not only become contaminated themselves, 
but in turn will prove a source of pollution 
to others. The history of all our penal in- 
stitutions shows this to be true. Crime 
begets crime by the natural process of 
association. All of our prisons are simply 
punitive at present, and they will not be- 
come reformatory, in any sense, until 
arrangements are made to classify their 
inmates, and those who desire to become 
good citizens are given an opportunity 
to separate themselves from the more 
abandoned of their comrades. This would 
seem to be an easy thing to do, yet all 
attempts to introduce this simple but fun- 
damental reform have heretofore been met 
by practical though very silent opposition 
from thouc who have the management of 
our prisons. The secret of this opposition 
it is not our purpose to ‘discuss. It is 
enough to point’out the fact that it exists, 
and that it should not be allowed. The 
prison is comparatively useless unless it 
becomes an instrument for checking crime 
and reforming the wayward. That it now 
does nothing of the kind is too patent to 
require proof. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Tue Famine 1N Inp1A.—A letter to the London 
Times from Bellary, July 17th, describes the awful 
eflects of the famine in Southern India: A few 
months ago the working gangs contained a fair 
proportion of stalwart men and women, on whom 
the famine, at that time, had made no visible mark; 
but this is no longer the case. The great bulk of 
the people are now emaciated, tl.eir ribs are stick- 
ing out in painful prominence, and their skins cov- 
ered with a dirty-looking desquamation of the 
cuticle, described in the Irish famine of 1846-47 by 
Dr. Donovan as a peculiar famine eruption. If we 
look at the thousands of people collected on the 
relief works these famine marks are of almost uni- 
versal prevalence. The s perintendent of the re- 
lief operations in Adoni reports that a journey over 
one of his roads resembled the path of a great bat- 





tle in the number of dead aud dying. If the peo- 
ple had been smitten by a local outbreak of 
cholera, in ordinary times, they would have fled 
from the works and never returned ; but so severe 
is the pressure for food that none could afford to 
leave the works and lose their pay, even for a sin- 
gle day. 


Tue Corron Cror.—The cotton report of the 
Depart:nent of Agriculture makes an unusual show- 
ing of condition for the month of August, no 
material decline being apparent from the status in 
July, The general average for July was ninety- 
three and four-tenths; in August ninety-three. No 
state averages stand higher than in 1876 except 
those of Louisiana and Florida. The States of the 
greatest production, especially those west of the Mis- 
sissippi, are these reporting the highest condition. 
Estimates are as follows: North Carolina, eighty- 
eight; South Carolina, eighty-eight; Georgia, 
eighty-five; Florida, ninety- three; Alabama, 
ninety-four; Mississippi, ninety; Louisiana, one 
hundred and six; Texas, ninety-six; Arkansas, 
ninety-three ; Tennessee, ninety. 


Mone GREEK ANnriquitres.—The State Depart- 
ment has received within the past week a dispatch 
from the United States Minister to Greece concern- 
ing recerit important discoveries of interesting and 
valuable ornaments in some ancient tombs near 
Athens. These tombs are situated on the side of a 
small hill in the midst of a large plain, near the 
village of Sparta, which is on the southern side of 
Mt. Hymettus, about two hours’ drive from Athens. 
They are hewn out of the rock, which, when fresh, 
can be cut with a knife, but which hardens on ex- 
posure to the air, and in their arrangement corre- 
spond with the remains of the ancient tombs of 
Etruria. The appearance and decorations of more 
than 2,000 objects thus far recovered exactly re- 
semble those discovered by Dr. Schliemann at 
Mycere, conclusively proving the antiquity of the 
latter, for among the ornaments discovered near 
Sparta are some which are pronounced by M. 
Dumont, Director of the French Archeological 
Institute at Athens, as undoubtedly of Assyrian 
origin. The new discoveries are mostly of glass 
and ivory, and the tombs have evidently been en- 
tered in the past and despoiled of their solid gold 
ornaments. Much interest as been excited among 
the various archwological societies at Athens by 
these discoveries. 


Toe War FEELING IN GREECE.—The commotion 
at Athens, where recently the people clamored for 
war with Turkey, is the natural result of the intense 
interest with which the Greeks have watched the 
pending conflict. Sooner or later, writes an Athens 
correspondent, they are bound to have it out with 
their hated oppressors.. Sooner or later you will 
hear of a rising in this province and a massacre in 
that, of a general calling in question of the Divine 
right of Pashas, in a style which will make some of 
our home Turks very indignant. Every mail brings 
news which sets men’s blood tingling, and makes 
their fingers itch to use a horsewhip. We hear of 
robberies with violence as mere matters of course. 
The more brutal and shocking attacks by the Turks, 
e:pecially on women, are the only bits of news 
which seem to arrest attention. Even these are, 
unhappily, too common to deserve more than a 
passing notice. Above all, no one eyer seems to be 
punished. The day of reckoning is put off, as it has 
been in Bulgaria, ti!l it comes allinalump. Cretans 
and Thessalians must suffer without redress for yet 
a little longer. Their time will come, but you 
ought not to be surprised if, when they do rise, they 
show a certain amount of temper. Men are but 
made of flesh and blood, after all, and they some- 
times give way to angry passions about those who 
have embittered their lives and made their homes 
desolate. 

Hopart Pasua's Position.—Hobart Pasha, the 
Anglo-Turkish naval officer, it appears, is regarded 
with jealousy by the authorities at Constantinople, 
It is declared positively that he has never been in 
command of the Turkish fleet, and that it is very 
unlikely that he will be. During the past two 
months, with one short exception, he has been in 
Constantinople. It is no secret, says a correspond- 
ent, that a squadron under his command in the 
Black Sea would be very much more to his taste 
than dancing attendance at the Admiralty, and it is 
now announced that he has succeeded in obtaining 
such a command. But fortunately, probably, for 
the Russian coasts, the Turks are much too jealous 
of him as a fore'gner to give him a command 
sufficiently important to allow him to distinguish 
himself. Meantime it is a pleasure to see him in 
Constantinople, and to know that the Turkish flag 
is out of harm's way. The Turks have excused 
themselves for not giving him a command on the 
plea that they want his assistance in council. It is 
to be hoped that they may continue of the same 
mird. His advice will certainly be honestly given. 
Corsing from a foreigner, it is almost equally certain 
not to be acted on. But the Government will be 
satisfied to have had it, and to have rejected it. 


Mexican Was VETERANS.—The annual report of 
the National Association of the Mexican War Sur- 
vivors, just published, contains interesting statistics, 
derived from official sources, showing, among other 
facts, the whole number. of troops employed in 
Mexico from each State, and giving the names of 
the regimental commanders. An estimate is given 
also of the whole number of survivors, which is 
based on the ascertained averages of members 
belonging to forty regiments enumerated. The four 
hundred conftpanies constituting these forty regi- 
ments averaged ninety-seven men each in the war, 
but only show eight and five-tenths each living to- 
day; and if this ratio prevailed throughout the 
who'e force employed, namely, ten hundred and 
thirty-three companies, there would cnly be eight 
thousand seven hundred and eighty still living. The 
Secretaty demonstrates very clearly that the esti- 
mates prepared in the Pension Office by Commis- 
sioney Baker, and again submitted to the Senate 
Comphittee last Winter, were based upon a mis- 

cflation of the correct ratio adopted in the case 
of fhe Veterans of 1812, by which it was absurdly 





made to appear that moro than one-half of all the 
men who served in Mexico thirty-one years ago 
are now alive. The petition for a pension to the 
survivors, which met the unanimous approval of 
the House of Representatives last Winter, will be 
renewed when the next Congress asssembles, and 
apparently with good prospect of success, as some 
fifteen of the States have passed resolutions of 
instruction to their Senators to vote for the measure. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 
Domestic. 


J. UW. Wittrams was nominated for Governor 
of Maine in the Democratic State Convention on the 
14th. 


In the New Jersey State Greenback Convention, 
held on the 14th, General Hoxsey was nominated far 
Governor. 


A nelle prosequi was entered on fourteen in- 
dictments against William E. King, a refugee in Brazil, 
for complicity in the New York Ring frauds. 


In Vermont the formation of the State Govern- 
ment was celebrated on the 15th, and the centennial 
anniversary of the Battle of Bennington on the 16th. 


Mrerincs were held in Cincinnati, Columbus 
and Philadelphia for the purpose of forming a Labor 
Party, and in the former city State officers were nomi- 
nated. : 


Tue National Line steamship Denmark was 
seized by United States Marshals and formally libeled 
on charge of being engaged in smuggling silks into this 
country. 


A NEw mortgage of $10,000,000 was executed 
by the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company upon its 
property in Pennsylvania to the Union Trust Company 
of New York City. 


A FuLt American team for the International 
Rifle season of 1877 was selected from among the best 
marksmen practicing at Creedmoor, and General Dakin 
was elected captain. 


A number of conductors on the Secund Avenue 
line, New York, were arrested on a charge of swindling 
the company by means of a clever manipulation of the 
fare-registering punches. 


Ir was decided to reduce the Commission te 
treat with Sitting Buil in Canada from three to two, and 
General Terry was selected on the part of the army, 
Genera! Crook not wishing to serve. 


Tur New York State Senate, sitting as a Court 
for the trial of Bank Superintendent Ellis, returned a 
verdict exoncrating him from intentional wrang, and 
removed him by a vote of 21 to 10. 


Hon. Rateicu T. Daniex, Attorney-General 
of Virginia, died in Richmond op the 16th, aiter an ill- 
ness of two days, aged 71. He had just been renomi- 
nated in the Conservative Convention. 


Dvuninc the absence of District-Attorney Wood- 
ford from New York, his assistant released the silk 
smugglers on $1,000 bail, and several immediately fled 
the country. A. T. Stewart & Co. complained to the 
Treasury Department of this action. 


PARTICULARS were received of an engagement 
between General Gibbon’s troops and the Nez Percé 
Indians, in which a large number of the former were 
killed and wounded. General Sherfdan regards the bat- 
tle as an important victory over Chief Joseph. 


Bur little change occurred during the week 
ending Saturday, August 18th, in the price of gold in 
New York City. On Monday and Tuesday it was quoted 
at 1054 in the three leading calls; on Wednesday and 
Thursday it fluctuated between that figure and 10534 ; 
and on Friday and Saturday it stood at 10524. 


Foreign, 


Queen Victoria prorogued Parliament by 8 
royal commission on the 14th. 


Lorp Durrenrtin, Governor-General of Canada, 
is visiting the disaffected Iudians in Manitoba. 


Tue members of the British Team for the In- 
ternational Rifle Match of 1877 sailed for New York on 
the 16th. 

Tue war party in Greece is steadily increasing, 
and crowds in the leading cities publicly clamor for the 
opening of hostilities. 


Turrty persons have been arrested charged 
with complicity in the recently discovered Republican 
conspiracy in Spain. 


News was received of the wrecking of the 
British steamer Elen on the Chilian coast on July 15th, 
and of the lors of 123 lives. 


Ir was rumored that the King of Holland, after 
a reign of twenty-seven years, contemplated abdicating 
in favor of his son, now aged thirty-nine. 


Two More revolts were reported from Santa 
Domingo, the first being headed by General Ciespo in 
favor of ex-President Gonzales, and the second by the 
partisans of Gencral Loferon. 


Tue Secretary of War of Hayti led a Govern. 
ment division of troops against the rioters at Port-au- 
Prince and dispersed them. The reported burning of a 
portion of the city was contradicced. 


@ueat suffering is reported from the famine 
districts of the East Indies, and grave apprehensions 
for the Winter are felt. An appeal for aid is to be 
speedily made to the British people. 


Minister1aL changes took place in Servia 
which gave the war party the ascendency, with M. 
Ristics as President of the Council, Announcement 
was promptly made that there would be no change in 
the policy of neutrality. 


Turkisu reports claimed that the Russians 
were twice repulsed in Armenia by Mukhtar Pasha, that 
the trans-Balkan districts were entirely free of Rus 
sians, that Turkish batteries had bombarded Giurgevo, 
and that the Porte bad issued a general call to arms. 


Russian reports during the past week claimed 
an advance of General Tergukassoff to Baliklonte, a re- 
newal of the bombardment of Rustchuak, a resuinption 
of hostilities on a large scale in Armenia, and the de- 
parture of General Gourka to St. l’etersburg to take 
command of the Guards, ordered to the field. 


Ir was reported that the French Royalists de- 
manded martial law and denied that the Cabinet con- 
templated proclaiming it. President MacMahon, who is 
making @ tour in Normandy, replying to an address 
from the President of the Court of Appeals at Caen, 
said he did not seek the triumph of any particular 
party, bat of those principics which were the founda 
tion of society, which was in serious jeopardy. . 
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BULGARIA.—-THE GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS ENTERING IN TRIUMPH THE TOWN OF TIRNOVA. 
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BULGARIA.—THE BOMBARDMENT AND EVACUATION OF NICOPOLIS. 























ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


THE FRANK LESLIE EXCURSION TO 
THE PACIFIC. 


From OMAHA TO FREMONT AND THE VALLEY 
OF THE PLATTE. 


ITH Omaha we leave behind us the :ast sug- 

gestions of life in the States, and drink in the 
first breath of the grandeur and savage treedoin of 
the Plains. Henceforward our road lies due west, 
on the straight single track of the Union Pacific ; 
and the train, relaxing its headlong speed to the 
easier rate of twenty miles an hour, runs smoothly 
and steadily, describing no more oscillating curves, 
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NEBRASKA.—OUR FIRST VIEW OF 


and subject to no erratic jolts and jars. The cozy 
little tables are put up, the nesttelies and sketch- 
books spread out, and in half an hour the industri- 
ous workers of the party are plying pencils and 
pens as comfortably as though seated at their own 
desks at home. 

We have entered on the Valley of the Platte, 
whore monotonous level stretch forms the first sec- 
tion, so to speak, of the great area of the Plains. 
It is a vast desolate flat, which extends around us 
to the circle of the horizon—a shadeless, feature- 
less land, whose only trace of civilization is found 
in patches of p'owed earth, rich and black, alter- 
nating with unfenced fields of young starting grain, 
and in the few lonely settlements of half a dozen 
houses, With their thatched outbuildings, which dot 
the naked landscape at long intervals. ‘Trees there 











FREMONT AND THE PLATTE RIVER VALLEY. 


are almost none, except in occasional clumps, for 
which we thank the labor of the settlers, and not 
Nature’s liberality. Throughout Nebraska a certain 
day is yearly set apart for the universal ; lanting of 
trees upon these desolate ranches, otherwise so ex- 
posed to the tremendous sweep of the winds, 
** Arbor Day” being doubtless as familiar a house- 
hold word in these Western homes as ‘‘ Thanks- 
giving ” along the Atlantic slope. 

South of our course we catch sight of the silvery 
Platte, running due west between its steep, dark 
bluffs. For some five hundred miles it keeps to 
this point of the compass, retaining its general 
features of wide sandy shallows and low islands 
fringed with willow and cottcnwood, and green 
with swampy meadows; but further on it sweeps 
in the wildest curves, and winds and doubles in 
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FREMONT STATION, AT THE JUNCTION OF THE PLATTE AND ELKHORN VALLEYS. 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT.—THE FRANK LESLIE EXCURSION TO THE PACIFIC-SCENES ON THE ROUTE FROM OMAHA TO FREMONT AND THE PLATTE 
RIVER VALLEY,—FxRom SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS, 














every direction in and out among the Wyoming and 
Colorado Mountains, counting eleven hundred miles, 
more or less, since surveyors have been unable to 
trace its remote sources. Sometimes the gleam of 
the water flashes white in the sunshine, sometimes 
disappears altogether; but we can always trace 
its course by the dark line of bluffs and the far-off, 
feathery fringe of cottonwoods and willows, the 
only trees which seem to take kindly to the soil of 
the Plains, 

The cottonwood is, indeed, quite a characteristic 
feature of the country west of the Missouri. Slender- 
stemmed, with smooth, light-yellowish bark and 
delicate foliage, and blossoming out in June with 
the downy, fluffy white flakes to which it owes its 
name, its bark is the only Winter forage of the 
Indian herds, and frequently an acceptable morsel 
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to our cavalry-horses on a Winter campaign, The 
borders of the Platte are fringed with its soft, gray- 
ish masses mixing with the willows, and further on 
we shall see it nursed and watered in the otherwise 
shadeless ‘cities of the Plain’’ in Colerado and 
Utah. 

At Waterloo Station we cross the Elkhorn River, 
where salmon flourish, having been introduced to 
those waters by chance and a railway accident. A 
car-load of fish fry, en route for California, was 
emp ‘ied into the river during a freshet; the young 
ones grew, flomished, and multiplied, in spite of the 
theories which confine their existence to strcans 
having free access to the sea, and at present the in- 
habitants of Waterloo have the pleasure of hooking 
eight-pound sa!mon in the waters of theirriver. We 
take a flying glimpse of this little settlement and 
station, speeding smoothly on to Fremont, where 
thirty minutes are allowed for dinner and for the 
grateful variety of a walk on the platform. Mean- 
while, we pass, at Valley, the junction of a new 
road, the South Platte Branch, with the Union 
Pacific Railway. This route, we are told,is opened 
through a fine agricuitaral country. 

The scattered buildings that come in sight as our 
train slackens belong to Fremont. This is a 
flourishing town, as Far Western towns go, with a 
fair share of substantial buildings sprinkled among 
the exceedingly temporary-looking trame structures 
which prevail here, and boasting a population of 
three thousand souls, The merchants of Fremont 
seem to do a thriving trade in agricultural imple- 
ments, at which we do not wonder, when informed 
that this little town, in 1876, shipped no less than 
42,480,000 pounds of grain eastward. But we have 
little time to explore its highways and byways, or 
to collect facts concerning them, mankind’s proper 
study, man, being temptingly spread before us on 
the plattorm in such shapes as Dickens would have 
doted on and Bret Harte rejoices to paint. 

Very acceptable are these little interludes in the 
long panorama of travel, and our artists are torn 
this way and that by the conflicting attractions at 
everystation. Fresh from our daintily served meal 
in the hotel-car, we do not penetrate to the dining- 
room, whither all this stream of humanity is setting, 
but content ourselves with a peep in at the windows, 
and with observations outside. 

There are grand specimens of the genuine 
Westerner, big-bearded and loose-limbed, over- 
looking with serene contempt the ‘‘ green Down- 
Easters,’”? who carry an incongruous atmosphere 
of Broadway and Beacon Street into their midst; 
there are tired-faced, lean women, in obsolete 
gowns and bonnets, from the backwoods of Wis- 
consin and Jowa; flax-headed, sunburnt children, 
stretching their legs and their lungs; linen-dustered 
tourists in blue spectacles, exhibiting every stage 
of disorder and general limpness, and here and 
there a gaunt old backwoodsinan, as gnarled and 
brown as some thousand-ringed forest-tree. Here 
come three bouncing Western beauties, arm-in- 
arm, who inform the world and the traveling public 
generally that they have ‘‘ been out to New York, 
and glad to git home agin—wouldn’t live East thar 
for nothing in the world !”—and there, jostled by 
them as they march up and down, creeps a pale- 
faced, wasted girl, clinging to her mother’s arm. 
No need to tell us her errand to the Far West! The 
mother ‘‘ has heerd that the air’s good for lung 
troubles up in Virginia City; he (supposably the 
husband and father) has got a sister thar, and 
they’ve wrote out for Carrie and her to come and 
try it.”’ And so they are going; but not even the 
air of Virginia City, be it never so healing, will 
bring the color of life back into ‘‘ Carrie’s” sharp- 
ened face again. 

“All aboard!’ The thirty minutes are up; there 
is a wild charge from the dining-room, and the 
mothers chase their white-headed broods down 
the platform, and whisk them with nervous haste 
into the cars again; the girls scramble up the high 
steps, making considerable gymnastic display by 
the way; and, last of all, our artist, pocketing his 
sketch-book, swings himself leisurely up on the rear 
platform, as the long train smoothly and silently 
rolls on. Fremont is left behind us—another page 
turned in the diary of our trip. 








MY MYSTERIOUS MULETEER. 


E were a party of three Englishmen, travel- 
ing by rail trom Madrid to the east coast, 


bound to Puerta Muerta, to buy transport 
mules for a certain little war then in progress in 
the remote East. 

It was at Almanza, the junction for Valencia 
and Barcelona, that I first saw my mysterious 
muleteer. 

No muleteer was he then, to all outward seem- 
ing, but dressed like a Spanish gentleman of the 
old school, wrapped in a wide capa, or cloak, which, 
when he chose, completely enshrouded his face. 
This was not invariably; more than once I saw 
his features plainly enough. He was not alone. 
A strikingly hendsome girl, so like him that she 
was evidently his daughter, clung to him in a 
manner that betrayed evident anxiety cnd nervous- 
ness on his account. Her eyes, full of loving 
solicitude, were continually turned to his; now 
and again she motioned to him as if she wished 
him to cover up his mouth with his cloak. Was 
this for concealment, or was he an invalid ? 

They were rather a remarkable pair. ossibly 
it was the splendid Spanish beauty of the girl that 
attracted me, but I found myself thinking of them 
for the remainder of the journey. I looked out 
for them on the platform at Puerta Muerta, but 
they were nowhere in sight. ‘Then the pressure 
of my own affairs drove them quite out of my 
head, and for some time I was so busily occupied 
that [ had no leisure for vague dreams. 

Puerta Muerta, when we reached it, might, in 
truth, have been dead a thousand years. The 
houses were like crumbling mummies set up in 
rows along the deserted, dust-incumbered streets ; 
only a stray felucca or two, with ragged sails, lay 
in the harbor. ‘The warehouses were all boarded 
up, the mole overgrown with grass. The great 
caravanserai, or fonda, by the seashore could nave 
done no business for years. We had the greatest 
difficulty in persuading its landlord that business 
had come at last. 

But in an hour or two all was changed. A 
Spaniard has a keen scent for gain when money 
can be made without great expenditure of force. 
The town awoke with a start, galvanized, as it 
were, into life by the action of English gold. The 
shopkeepers took down their shutters; merchants, 
hitherto idle, came to proffer their services ; dealers 
without mules came in cyowds to propose contracts 
for their supply. 

We divided the labor. Clayton—by nature and 
professional training a suspicious, hard-headed 


man of business—looked to the finance, and was 
soon in agonies about exchange and the value of 
treasury bills, full of vouchers, tenders, agrec- 
ments, a willing slave to the whole machinery of 
official routine. Hicks saw to the provision of 
stabling for our stcck, to the supply of water—an 
important item at Puerta Muerta, where rain had 
not fallen for fourteen months—bought mule 
medicines, and examined specimens of alfalfa 
(clover) and algorraba (beans) ; while it fell to my 
share to organize the corps of muleteers, to pro- 
vide nose-bags, head stalis, picket-ropes, mule- 
shoes and marking-irons, so that our mules, when 
they arrived—as they did presently in hundreds— 
might be properly cared for, and embarked fully 
equipped for service in the field. 

My dutics brought me into close connection 
with the people of the place—good, easy-going 
country folk, speaking a provincial pato/s, clinging 
to local costume—a black, flat sombrero, as wide 
as a cart-wheel, a white shirt. black sash, white 
petticoat or kilt, footless stockings and rope-so!ed 
sandals on their horny feet; very temperate, not 
over-industrious, but patient and willing to work 
for a very moderate wage. The times were hard ; 
recent political troubles and a bad harvest had 
brought many to the verge of want, and men 
came in great numbers to be apuntado— put 
down,” or noted for employment, by us. I was 
perplexed at times to choose, but I relied chiefly 
on my own judgment of physiognomy and phy- 
sique, provided all could produce, as proof of re- 
spectability, their eedulas de vecinidad, or passports, 
signed by their local authorities. 

We were seated in the patio smoking, one even- 
ing, when a waiter came to say a man had called to 
be “put down.” Jt was after business hours, but 
he was shown in. 

He was a tall, we!l-grown man, in the prime of 
life, dressed in the country fashion, holding himself 
very straight, and with voice and manner seem- 
ingly above his station. He made his request for 
employment in an independent, straightforward 
way, which pleased me. 

* What do you think of him ?” I said, in English, 
to Clayton. 

‘Pardon me,” said the applicant, also in Eng- 
lish, correct, but not fluent, “I understand your 
language.” 

I liked him for his honesty. 

** You have papers ; your cedu/a, and all that ?” 
“No, I have none. I stand simply on my merits, 
such as they are. I am accustomed to animals, 
strong, willing to work, honess——”’ 

“That you had better leave us to say,” put in 
Clayton. We were still speaking in English. 

* Do you doubt it, sir ?”’ said the stranger, rais- 
ing his voice, as if disposed to call the questioner 
to serious account. 

Then, although the light was not good, I recog- 
nized him. It was the stranger I had secn at the 
station at Almanza. 

“You are engaged,” I said at once. “Come 
to-morrow to the Bull Ring, our headquarters, for 
orders.” 

He made me a courteous bow, and, without 
speuking again, left us. 

“Well, of all the idiotic proceedings,” cried 
Clayton at once—“to engage a man who has no 
papers ; a man who speaks English of 
‘* That ought to be in his favor.” 

‘My experience is, that the linguists of an out- 
of-the-way foreign town are all rogues. How 
comes he to know English? It looks fishy.’’ 
“Your absurd mistrustfulness, Clayton, is the 
worst trait in your character. You will never be a 
great man.” 

“ Rubbish! That is beside the question. I pro- 
test against the employment of this fellow.” 

“And I insist upon it. I was much taken with 
his looks. Don’t you agree with me, Hinks ?” 

The ‘‘ vet’? never ventured an opinion sponta- 
neously ; even when directly asked, he hesitated. 
Now, he felt the sinews of one arm slowly up and 
down, a favorite habit of his when in doubt, as if 
he were trying the tendons of a suspicious horse, and 
after a time only said: 

“IT wonder what he knows about animals! He 
may be of use.” 

And he was, undoubtedly. Before he had been 
in our employment for twenty-four hours, Enrique, 
as he was called, became our right-hand man. We 
were now in the full swing of purchase; daily we 
sat in state at a long table in the arena of the Bull 
Ring, and gave audience to high and low. The 
dealers flocked in—some with droves of mules, 
others with a team or a pair. . 

Now and aguin, a laboring man, with tears in 
his eyes, brought his one precious beast—his 
bread-winner and familiar friend—and sold him to 
us, or tried to sell him, for double what he was 
worth. Enrique was invaluable; he was pro 
foundly knowing in animals, and up to all the 
tricks of the trade. ‘To save trouble, although I 
spoke a certain amount of Spanish, we installed 
him as interpreter and go-between; and as such 
he gave such sound advice, and seemed so trust- 
worthy, that even suspicious Clayton began to ap- 
preciate him. He became Ilink’s lieutenant, serv- 
ing him ably when that astute “vet ”—a large- 
limbed, powerful man—put in practice his favorite 
method of testing a mule’s temper, which was to 
hold the brute with one hand and to belabor his 
hind-quarters with the other. 

Enrique possessed, also, the rare gift of organi- 
zation to a degree seemingly strange, unless it were 
the result of long practice added to natural powers. 
S eng this, and that the rest of the muleteers 
readily admitted his superiority, I gave him carte 
blanche. Within a week our men and animals 
were brigaded ; reponsible heads were appointed ; 
our stables were as well disciplined and orderly as 
those of a regiment of horse. 

Enrique gave us, ere long, a more substantial 

roof of his loyalty to our service. One fine morn- 
ing, with a certain flourish, there entered to us, 
when we were busy buying, a tall man with a com- 
manding presence. He had a hawk-like nose, 
bright eyes, and the dark blood of the gitano 

(expsy) mantled beneath his brown cheek. 
e came forward with a theatrical air and 
touched himself on the breast. 

“ Behold me! In me your excellencies see the 
key of La Mancha. You want mules? I have 








but to turn the lock~pouf! you will be overrun 





with beasts; and he touched his waistcoat, as if 
he carried tl.em there within on his manly bosom, 

“Tell him to wait his turn,’ I said, rather 
snappishly, to Enrique. 

We showed no favor or affection. It was first 
come first served, and the keys of La Mancha 
had no special claim to consideration. 

‘They speak no Castilian, then?’ said Rafae) 
Sandunga, as I found-out he was called. 

“ Not a word,” replied our interpreter, with so 
much aplomb that I felt sure he had some reason 
for concealing that I understood the language. 

“ Pues bien! So much the better. It is with 
you, then, that I shall deal. Vamos al caso! 
Let us come to business; let us arrange the ac- 
count. They are rich, these English? Of course, 
all are. They want mules; they have little intel- 
ligence in mule stock—how should they? I have 
the best in the world; they shall have them—as a 

ift.”” 
. Overhearing this, I became fully-aware that 
Don Rafael Sandunga proposed to rob us to the 
uttermost farthing. 

“*T will tell them of your liberal offer,” said 
Enrique, dryly. 

‘* Wait, friend. For a mule fourteen hands, 
sound, gentle, young, the price is--ten ounces, 
No.” 

Enrique laughed aloud. 

“Hush! ‘The masters will suspect. 
ten ounces between you and me. 
ounces and you shall go halves.” 

I was much interested. Enrique scarcely meant 
to play us false. Next moment he said: 

“ ] must tell them something; they will wonder 
what we are talking about. You hear, captain of 
my soul,” he quietly observed, turning to me, 
“you hear? He means that if you pay ten doub- 
loons, one hundred and sixty dollars, he and I 
can divide the difference between that and the real 
value of the beast. Farceur ?” 

“ What do you think I should do ?” 

‘Turn him out of the ring, neck and crop. He 
is a miserable rogue, who deserves to go to the 
common jail.” 

Taking my cue from this, I rose and made “ the 
key of La Mancha” a low bow. 

“Senor of my whole consideration,’ I said, 
slowly, in Spanish, ‘we are obliged to you for 
your obliging offer to our servant, but we decline 


I mean 
Get me ten 


to deal. Anda usted !’ I added, sharply. Hook 
it! begone! You shall never enter the ring 
again.” 


At the first sound of Spanish from my lips the 
rogue had turned pale. ‘hen he put his hand to 
his sash, as if in search of a knife; but some of 
our men seized him before he could do any 
harm. 

“ Cursed traitor!’ he cried, turning with con- 
centrated passion to Enrique, who stood by, smil- 
ing with calm contempt, “I will be even with 
you. There is no debt that is never paid, no bond 
unfulfilled. I know you. I have seen you be- 
fore. Beware !’’ 

Next minute Don Sandunga was removed from 
our premises. 

Work, unremitting and anxious, prevented my 
questioning Enrique further as to the threats of 
this disappointed sharper; nor did the man him- 
self refer to it. He went on with his duties 
steadily and quietly, and he made no friends 
among the muleteers. He seemed to talk to no 
one but myself, and even with me, although I 
treated him, as I felt he was, quite as my equal, 
he was singularly reserved. 

Every night, at varying hours, I visited the Bull 
Ring, and found Enrique prompt always to answer 
to my call. 

Once, rather late, he was accompanying me on 
my rounds, when a tremendous knocking at the 
outer gate made us both start. 

“Go and see, Enrique, what that means.” 

“ Excuse me, Senor Capitan. I will send Ale-. 
jando;” and, with strange alacrity, Enrique left 


e. 

I myself reached the gate in time to hear the 
following short colloquy : 

‘* Who goes there ?’’ from within. 

‘“* La autoridad (the authority). Open, in the 
name of the queen |” 

Isabella was on the throne; Narvaez at her 
right hand. The political air was heavy with 
electricity, and all Spain was under martial law. 

“T am the master here,” said I, at once putting 
myself forward. ‘ What is the meaning of this 
intrusion ?” 

The visitors consisted of a posse of civil guards, 
and at their head was a small, dried-up atom of a 
man, who seemed all gray mustaches and gold- 
headed cane. 

“T am the chief of the police of this city. I 
require to see all your muleteers, I am informed 
that you harbor here a most dangerous rebel 
chief.” 

I resented these peremptory tones; but even be- 
fore I could protest, the muleteers, with the in- 
stinct of obedience to despotic rule, had ranged 
themselves in a row. 

“ They are all here?” said Don Cirilo, turning 
to me, as soon as he had inspected each in turn by 
the light of a lantern. “All your muleteers are 
here ?”’ 

“ All my muleteers are here,’’ I repeated. 

Enrique was absent; but he was now our over- 
seer, nota muleteer. I permitted myself this slight 
evasion, for I felt certain Enrique wished to remain 
concealed. 

“Tt is very strange.” 

And then the intruders made a thorough search 
of the place, all to no purpose. Presently, without 
a word of apology, they took their leave, 

On mentioning the affair to Clayton, all his old 
suspicions of Enrique revived. 

“I knew how it would be. You have made a 
fatal mistake. You were particularly desirous to 
avoid any collision with the local government, and 
yet your hastiness in engaging this fellow will com- 
promise us seriously.” 

‘You have always admitted Enrique was worth 
his weight in gold to us.”’ 

“ He will be dearer than that, if the Spanish 
authorities, as I fear, order us to leave Puerta 
Muerta.”’ : 

While he was still speaking, a pair of civil guards 
appeared, and one of them served upon me a sum- 





mons to appear immediately before the military 
governor of the town. 

Till now, although employed by our own govern- 
ment, our operations had been conducted as private 
persons; a purely commercial enterprise suffers 
from official recognition. But feeling that now we 
were in some danger of misconstruction, 1 hastily 
put on my uniform and went to the citadel. 

I was received most courteously. The uniform 
did that. Directly I entered, the commancant 
turned to the chief of the police and said, rather 
sharply : 

‘“« He is an English officer, you see. This can go 
no further. Captain,” he said to me, ‘‘ pardon our 
s spicions, Some wise people have discovered a 
dangerous conspiracy in your doings. Tell me the 
truth. What is your object here ¢” 

‘“* We are buying mules,” 

‘“ That I know, but for what purpose ?” 

“ To send them to the East.”’ 

“ For the British Government ?”’ 

‘Tf you must know, yes.” 

‘We heard you were drilling and raising a force 
of insurgents, and that you meant to seize the 
citadel for—Prim. Forgive me. Will you take a 
cigar ?”’ 

"He was decorated with the Moorish war-medal, 
and perhaps was not violently opposed to Marshal 
Prim. 

My interview with the authorities ended thus, 
But we were not yet out of the wood. I saw from 
the face of the chief of the police that he was 
not satisfied, and 1 meant to put Enrique on 
his guard directly he returned to his post. But he 
never returned, for obvious reasons. Two civil 
guards mounted sentry day and nigkt at the gates 
of the Bull Ring, and made it their business to 
examine everybody who went in and out. 

Clayton was now quite convinced of Enrique’s 
guilt. We must have nothing more to do with the 
man, that was plain. 

I was sorry for my mysterious muleteer. I had 
seen enough of him to gather that he was a person 
of superior station, and I had no desire to help him 
to exile at the Philippines, or perhaps to be shot 
with only a form of trial—and then his daughter, 
the Spanish beauty ? I had seen or heard nothing 
whatever of her since the day at Almanza junction, 

A few days passed. Then the first steamship 
arrived to load up with mules, and we proceeded te 
embark our first batch. While I was “ telling off” 
the muleteers and the animals, and preparing to 
send them—missing Enrique’s services at every in- 
stant—a note was put into my hands, 


“When can I speak to you? Your uniform 
courtesy and kindness lead me to throw myself at 
your feet. Will you add the other favor to the 
many 1 am in your debt? The bearer will bring 
you to me at the hour named to-night. 

‘* ENRIQUE.” 


I was punctual, and was led by a ragged Jad 
down several back streets, and at length below a 
low archway down into a sort of vault. There, 
shrouded in his big cloak, was Enrique, and with 
him was his daughter. 

He did the honors of his cellar as if it had been 
a palace. I was presented to his daughter. She 
might have been a princess, 

“T will not waste your time, ar Gaythorne,”’ 
he said, speaking in Spanish. * What I ask is, that 
you should send me in your steamer to Alexandria 
to-morrow.” 

“ You are anxious to leave the country ?” 

“T am.” 

“ Compromised ?”’ 

‘There is a price upon my head.”’ 

“Ti might involve me, and, worse than that, my 
Government.” 

I really hesitated. 

“Oh, sir, for the love of God, have pity 

His daughter had seized my arm. ‘ears fille 
her large eyes. How eloquent they were! 

“*Concha!” said her father, ‘ you must restrain 
yourself, I respect your scruples,” he said to me. 
‘* But believe me, I am not a very hardened offeu- 
der. Iam more sinned against than sinning. | 
was led to ‘ pronounce’——’’ 

“You are an officer ?” 

“ Of course.” 

He drew himself up, as if he wondered how I 
could have doubted it. 

“My father is——-’’ 

I interrupted her. 

“T had rather not know, senorita. But he can 
command me to the utmost of my power. It may 
not be easy to get him on board; the police are on 
the alert, and we must be very circumspect.” 

I left them as soon as nn’ Fog although it was 
sweet to hear Concha’s voluble thanks, and to look 
into her grateful eyes. 

A watch, unobtrusive but close, was kept upon 
the ship. Civil guards patrolled the wharf; the 
chief ot the police came on board several times, 
and I was obliged to show him every attention. 
He made several visits to the mule-deck, and in- 
spected our muleteers every day. To the very 
moment of starting he hovered about, his myrmi- 
dons within call, as if he suspected to the last. 

But the good ship Sophonisba at length cleared 
for sea. Warp after warp was cast adrift, and she 
forged slowly ahead past the mole; then her bows 
swung round, she gained the open sea and went 
fairly off under full steam, pausing only to pick 
up one of her boats which appeared to be waiting 
for her outside. 

Enrique was in this boat. 

Years passed, and I heard nothing more of the 
mysterious muleteer; years of turmoil and dissen- 
sion in Spain. First, Isabella fled before the in- 
surrection of Montpensier and Prim; then came 
the Republican risings, quenched in torrents of 
blood; next, Amadeo, and the assassination of the 
king-maker; last of all the Carlist invasion, and 
the bitter civil war. 

Concha I had never quite forgotten. Often 1 
had wished to revisit Spain. In all the changes 
and chances of these very years, perchance her 
father might have found himself at the top of the 
tree, perhaps, also—— 

Then a roving spirit took me to the Northern 
Provinces. San Sebastian was besieged; I must 
needs push forward and see all I could, when I 
suddenly found myself surrounded, and a prisoner 
in the hands of Alphonsist troops. 
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I spoke in Spanish, and said I was an Erslish- 
man, 

There were Englishmen among the Carlists; 
my knowledge of Spanish did not befriend me. 1 
was evidently a suspicious person. The subaltern 
officer in command was for disposing of me at once. 
My fate would have been sealed but for the op- 
portune arrival of a colonel, in staff uniform, who, 
hearing my explanation, decided that I must go 
before the general-in-chief. Accordingly, bound 
with a thin cord in that ingenious Spanish fashion 
which is more efficient than handcuffs or shackles, 
I was, after a long delay, ushered into the pre- 
sence of the great man. 

“Your name,’” said he, without looking up. 

“ Gaythorne.” 

““Gracios al cielo!” cried the general, spring- 
ing to his feet. ‘At last we meet, generous 
friend. Release him instantly. ‘This gentleman 
is most dear to me—dearer than a son.” 

“ Enrique!” I eried, 

‘Enrique Guevarra y Camposillos, captain- 
general and commander-in-chiet of the armies of 
Castile, and your firm friend till death.” 

I spent the following Winter at Madrid, and, 
renewing my acquaintance with Concha Guevarra, 
think it is not unlikely that I may become the 
general's son in more than in name. 


THE VERMONT JUBILEE. 
CELEBRATION OF THE FOUNDING OF THE STATE 
AND THE BATTLE OF BENNINGTON. 


N spite of the unpropitious condition of the 
weather, the celebration of the Vermont Cen- 
tennial last week passed off with unusual eclat. 
Two distinct events were the subject of commemo- 
ration, the formation of the State Government and 
Stark’s victory over Baume at the Battle of Ben- 
nington. Wednesday, August 15th, was set aside 
for the former, and was termed ‘‘ Vermont Day.” 
At 9:30 o’clock the uniformed militia of Vermont, 
New Hampshire and Connecticut were formed in 
the procession at the foot of County Street, under 
the direction of Major A. B. Valentine, of Benning- 
ton. The duty of escorting the State officials and 
other civic dignitaries fell to the First Regimert 
National Guard of Vermont, a splendid body of 
men, 700 strong, who presented a fine appearance 
in their gray and white uniforms. Then came the 
Governor of the State, the Executive Committee of 
the Bennington Battle Association, and Vermont 
Centenniul Commission, and invited guests in four- 
teen carriages, 

The second division was headed by the Putnam 
Phalanx, of Hartford, Conn., in their picturesque 
uniforms of the Revolutionary period, followed by 
the New Hampshire troops, consisting of the 
Amoskeag Veterans, Major Wallace; the Ports- 
mouth Heavy Artillery, Captain Vaughan ; the State 
Capital Guard, Captain Feit ; the Hinsdale Guards, 
Captain Hoslord; and the Manchester War Vet- 
erans, Captain Dodge, escorting the State officials 
of New Hampshire and the City Government of 
Manchester. 

The third division, under Colonel Hooker, of 

Brattleboro, with an imposing staff of mounted 
officers, was a crowning feature of the procession, 
composed, as it was, of war veterans of Vermont 
in their every-day attire, rough and ready for duty. 
The First Brigade, embracing southern county 
battalions, numbered about 250 men. The Second, 
under command of Colonel Butterfield, was 300 
strong. The Third, under Colonel Tracy, from 
Ratiand and Addison Counties, 125 men. The 
Fourth was made up of the Yeomanry of Washing- 
ton, Orange, Lamoille, Orleans, Essex and Cale- 
donian Counties, 500 strong, making a total of about 
1,300 men, 
_ This was the most imposing procession ever seen 
in Vermont. It was over three miles in length, 
numbered at a fair estimate 40,000 people, and was 
witnessed by 25,000 persons. The noticeable parts 
of the procession were the creditable marching of 
tLe First Regiment N. G. of Vermont; the appear- 
ance of the Putnam Phalanx, composed of an 
e‘Cerly, solid class of men of Hartford, and the 
-oldierly appearance of the New Hampshire troops 
and the Vermont Veterans, These latter drew 
cheer after cheer, and the enthusiasm reached its 
climax wien a bo:ly of 300, with a banner inscribed 
“Spunky Lamoille,”’ made its appearance. When 
the Veterans passed the triumphal arch, hearty 
cheers were given. 

Wi..en the procession arrived at the entrance to 
the centennial fields, it divided upon entering, the 
military forming upon the right of the centre and 
the civilians upon the left. The column then halted 
before the pavilion tent, on the south of both lines. 
The Cniet Marshal and staff then escorted His Ex- 
celiency Horace Fairbanks, Vermont’s Centennial 
Governor, and all distinguished guests, to the places 
assigned to them. The military were then dis- 
missed, and the procession broke up. 


FORMATION OF THE STATE GOVERNMENT. 


Arriving at the mammoth pavilion tent on the 
centennial fields, an address of welcome was de- 
livered by the Hon. E. J. Phelps, of Burlington, 
President of the Vermont Centennial Commission. 
_ The Hon. Daniel Roberts, of Burlington, was then 
introduced and delivered an oration upon the Civil 
History of Vermont during the last hundred years, 
and the patriotic suggestions which arise {rom a 
consideration of her growth and the character of 
her people. Mr. Roberts spoke for over an hour, 
and was listened to with interest. He spoke ear- 
nestly, and was iy rg applauded. 

A poem by Mrs. Julia C. M. Dorr, of Rutland, on 
“Vermont’’ was read by Professor T. W. Churchill, of 
Andover ; after which Mr. Phelpsintroduced, as the 
representative of Connecticut, ex-Governor Joseph 
R. Hawley, of Hartford, who spoke briefly and in 
the spirit of the occasion. He thought Connecticut 
men must have had a good share in the organiza- 
tion of the Vermont Government, for filty-five 
towns in the State are namesakes of Connecticut 
towns. General Hawley found asimilarity between 
certain parts of the statute-books of the two States. 
He thought perhaps Vermonters had proposed to 
save trouble by copying some of the Connecticut 
Jaws. All wished for Vermont another hundred 
years of true and solid prosperity. 

Ex-Governor Harriman,ot New Hampshire, spoke 
for his State, characterizing it as one of the original 
thirteen, whose hills had glared with the beacon 
fires and whose valleys had re-echoed with songs 
of liberty—a State which produced such men as 
Stark, Langdon, Sullivan and McElroy. He would 


have it remembered that at Bunker Hill New Hamp- 
shire furnished more than one thousand men, or 
two-thirds of the total number of Colonists there, 








and New Hampshire was well represented at Ben- 
nington. 

Massachusetts was represented by General Banks 
in the absence of Governor Rice, who was detained 
at home by sickness; Maine, by Governor Conner, 
joyous over his renomination, and Rhode Island by 
ex-Governor Stephenson. The speeches over, the 
exercises of the day were closed with music. 


CENTENNIAL OF THE BATTLE OF BENNINGTON. 


The attendance upon the exercises commemora- 
tive of General Stark’s victory at Bennington over 
the English Colonel Baume, was much larger 
than that of the previous day. Estimates of the 
number of people who filled the camp-grounds and 
thronged the village streets ranged from 600,00 to 
100,000. 

The forum of the occasion was a fifty-acre field, 
sloping down from the wooded sides of Mount 
Anthony in billowy ridges toward the valley, where 
lies the village with its white houses, looking like 
flakes of foam on a sea of green foliage. All around, 
save to the westward, are the steep slopes of the 
Green Mountains, with dark cloud-shadows floating 
along their sides. The field was bordered by the 
pretty camps of the National Guard ‘and the vet- 
erans, the rows of tents looking as white as snow- 
drifts. In the open space there was a wonderfully 
varied picture of life and movement. Militiamen in 
gay uniforms, military bands here and there, families 
picnicking on the grass, countless booths for refresh- 
ments, and side-show diversions loudly advertised 
by bawling showmen, perambulating venders of all 
sorts of portable articles, and everywhere a vast 
multitude of good-natured people. 

President Hayes, Secretaries Evarts and McCrary, 
Attorney-General Devens, Postmaster General Key 
and Burchard Hayes, Mrs. Hayes anu Miss Foote 
passed the night at the Rev. Dr. Tibbett’s villa, 
about four miles from the village of Bennington, 
on an eminence which commands a broad and mag- 
nificent prospect, embracing a spur of the Green 
Mountain range and the hills around. Afier break- 
fast, Governor Fairbanks arrived in a barouche, 
drawn by four horses, which was followed by 
other carriages for the accommodation ot the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. About ten o’clock the Presi- 
dent and party were driven to Bennington Centre, 
at which point the First Vermont Regiment, Colo- 
nel ‘I. S. Peck commanding, was drawn up to re- 
ceive the President, and escort him to6 the postion 
assigned him in the procession. 

In the procession were the Governors of Ver- 
mont, Maine, Rhode Island, Illinois, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin and Florida, and representatives of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts and the Dominion of 
Canada. ‘The procession moved immediately upon 
the arrival of the New York troops, who were two 
hours late in reaching the city. 

The great central feature of the decorations on 
the line of march was a triumphal arch at the cross- 
ing of Main and North and South Streets. This 
was a magnificent structure, decorated upon each 
side with the coats-of-arms of the various States, 
with that of Vermont upon the keystone, and on 
the reverse side the coat-of-arms of the United 
States, and upon either side these sentiments: 
** Peace hath her victories no less renowned than 
war,’? and General Stark’s famous words. ‘‘ There 
are the red-coats; they are ours, or Molly Stark 
sleeps a widow to-night.” 

The Legislature of Vermont and New Hampshire 
walked the entire distance traversed by the pro- 
cession. Nothing seemed to please the people so 
much as the march of the Vermont and New 
Hampshire veterans. There were three thousand 
ot them in line, and as each company passed the 
triumphal arch the people raised their hats. Colo- 
nel George W. Hooker, riding at the head of the 
Windham County Battalion, and Colonel F. V. Ran- 
dail, in command of ‘* Spunky Lamoille ’ Veterans, 
drew attention second only to the Presidential 
party. Many distinguished officers in the service 
during the Rebellion were recognized and loudly 
applauded as they passed by. 

Another great attraction of the procession was 
the six-pound cannon, two in number, captured 
from the British by General Stark. They were 
guarded by a dismounted detachment of the Ports- 
mouth (N. H.) Heavy Artillery, 

When the procession arrived at the Centennial 
Fields it passed in review before the President, 
Mrs. Hayes, and the Cabinet. Mr. Hayes welcomed 
the procession with brief remarks, in which he con- 
gratulated the State of Vermont upon this felicitous 
centennial occasion, and referred to the evident in- 
terest taken in the centennial anniversary by the 
visiting officials of sister States, the military, and 
the thousands present. The sentiment was seconded 
by Secretary Evarts. George W. McCrary, Secre- 
tary of War, then introduced Mrs. Hayes to the 
people very happily as President Hayes’s Molly 
Stark. 

After the review the exercises in the pavilion 
tent took place. Chief Marshal Valentine and staff 
escorted the President and Cabinet, the Governor 
ot Vermont and Executives of other States, the 
chaplain and orator of the day, and other guests, to 
seats upon the platform. Among them appeared 
quite unexpectedly General William F. Smith, who 
arrived that morning. 

The exercises began with prayer by the Rev. John 
Wheelock Allen, a grandson of the fighting Parson 
Allen, of Bennington battle memory. E. J. Phelps, 
President of the Centennial Commission, then intro- 
duced Governor Farbanks, who gave a short 
address of welcome. 

President Bartlett was then introduced, and 
delivered an historical oration, delineating the 
causes and results of the battle of Bennington, and 
describing the battle in detail, 

A poem by William Cullen Bryant was then read 
by Prolessor J.W. Churchill, of Andover, Mass., with 
thrilling effect; after which short speeches were 
made by President Hayes, and Secretaries Evarts 
and Key and Attorney-General Devens. Dinner was 
then had, and further sentiments expressed. During 
these proceedings the health of Queen Victoria was 
proposed and drank amid great enthusiasm, 
brightened by the rendition of the English national 
anthem by the band. 

In the evening there was a general illumination of 
the city, the huge arch looking particularly brilliant. 


SCENES AND INCIDENTS OF THE JUBILEE. 


General Stark died May 8th, 1822, of starvation, 
following a stroke of paralysis. With the exception 
of Sumter, who died ten years later, he was the last 
surviving American General of the Revolution. The 
place of sepulchre, a quarter of a mile distant from 
the residence chosen years before by the General, 
was in his own field. In 1829 the spot was fenced 
off, three lai ge trees were left standing, and a simple 
obelisk of granite erected bearing the inscription : 


“ Masor-GeneraL Joun Srark, 
Aged 93 years, 8 months, 24 days.” 


The proposed nonument to commemorate the 
victury over the British, will, when completed, be a 
granite shaft, 110 feet in height, and fiited with an 
inside stairway, so that its summit will be readily 
accessible. For its erection the State of Vermont 
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has appropriated $15,000, Massachusetts, $7,500, and 
New Hampshire, $5,000. 

On their journey from Boston the favorite cadets 
passed over the Fitchburg, Boston and Troy Rail- 
road, and spoke in raptures on their arrival at 
Bennington of the marvelous beauty of the country 
on the line of the road. The scenery was so rare 
and picturesque, so representative of all the phases 
of landscape charms, that the trip would have 
proved a most satis‘actory one, even if nncrowned 
by the enthusiastic reception by the Vermonters. 
The Tibbit’s Corps of Cadets, of Troy, N. Y., who 
also added much to the attractiveness of the occa- 
sion, were regretful that time did not permit an 
encampment at some of the numerous tempting 
points. 

Owing to the great crowds, all the inconveniences 
of an overflowing city were experienced. Visitors 
were obliged to put up with all manner of make- 
shifts both as to lodging and dining, and, as usual, 
every advantage was taken by people into whose 
lairs the majority fell. But the annoyances, in- 
creased by the rain, did not appear to diminish in 
the least the patriotic ardor of the travelers. 








THE IRON-CLAD EXCISE LAW IN NEW 
YORK. 
Rusu OF APPLICANTS FOR LICENSES. 


she attempt to enforce the new Excise Law in 

New York City has already resulted in the 
arrest of several hundred saloon-keepers, the modi- 
cation of instructions issued to the police captains, 
the creation of a feeling of insecurity among 
persons engaged in liquor traffic, and a general 
misunderstanding ot the law and its intended ap- 
plication. The excitement was greatly intensified 
by the promuigation of an interpretation of the law 
by the Board of Police, upon which tle officers 
soon had the station-houses and district court-rooms 
crowded with alleged violators. In all cases the 
accused were released on bail in the sum of $100 
each. Next came a conference between Superin- 
tendent Walling and the Police Inspectors, when 
orders were issued restrictng the powers of the 
force, and confinirg their duty to visible violations 
of the law. This, in a day or two, was proved to 
be impracticable, and lcft the vexed question as 
mudd!ed as ever. 

In the meantime the rooms of the Board of Ex- 
cise were daily visited by hundreds of liquor-dealers. 
The small office of the Commissioners was soon 
crowded, and several policemen were placed at the 
doors. A line was formed, and the applicants, 
reaching out into the street, stood waiting their 
turn to present their names, money and bonds for 
the action of the Board. As each applicant pre- 
sented himself, he filled out a blank application for 
a license, and presented it as a bond, receiving in 
return a receipt, which is to be held until t!.e Board 
of Excise decides the case. 

Commissioner Morton, President of the Board of 
Excise, said that there was only one way out of the 
present complication, and that was to rigidly en- 
force tlie law as it exists. This he hoped moult be 
done. ‘The order of the Police Board was a step 
in the right direction. Care, he said, would be 
taken to grant licenses only to reputable men and 
women, and to refuse applications from the pro- 
prietors of known disreputable places, embracing 
many of the “corner gin-mills’” and ‘‘ bucket- 
shops.’? The applications already made would be 
carefully looked into before licenses were substi- 
tuted forthem. The receipts given to the appli- 
cants were intended as an evidence that the holder 
honestly meant to comply with the law. Whether 
such receipts would protect the liquor-dealer pos- 
sessing them from interference by the police must 
be determined by the judges before whom the 
dealers were arraigned. 

A prominent member of the Liquor Dealers’ As- 
sociation said the only resort for the saloon-keepers 
now was to put up the necessary number of beds, 
and open “ hotels.” This was being done all over 
the city, and although it was a compromise of the 
manhood of respectable dealers, there was no 
other course open to them. 

During the past week there was a marked de- 
crease in the number of arrests for violations of 
the law, and the Board of Excise continued receiv- 
ing applications for licenses. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The Sacking of the Town of Sistova. 


Our picture of this event represents the scene in the 
Turkish quarter of that town on the entry of the Russians 
at the close of June. The Turkish inhabitants had fled 
at the approach of the Russians, and the Bulgarian 
Christians had taken the opportunity between their 
flight and the arrival of the troops to sack and wreck 
the whole quarter. The pillage and destruction were 
as sweeping and universal as if the piace had been 
sacked by a victorious army alter a storming. Eight 
mosques were wrecked, and the Turkish stores and 
shops pillaged of everything valuable, the fixtures of 
the interiors being smashed into fragments. The Rus- 
sian soldiery took no part in these wanton outrages, but 
on their entry immediately directed their efforts to stop 
the pillage. 

The Empcror of Russia’s Courtesy 
to Prisoners. 


Onc of our Eastern War pictures this weck represents 
an incident that took place July 6th at Simnitza, when 
the Emperor Alexander II. and his staff bad just finished 
dinner. A detachment of Turkish prisoners, under 
strong escort, were marched into the yard fronting the 
Emperor’s bouse for his Majesty's inspection. These 
prisoners had been taken during the crossing of the 
Danube and in the fighting which ensued. They con- 
sisted of regular soldiers, Bashi-Bazouks and ordinary 
peasants. The Emperor entered into conversation with 
them, through an interpreter, and distributed his cigar- 
ettes among them, much to their astonishment and 
pleasure. The staff followed the Emperor’s example, 
and soon every cigar-case was empty, and the prisoners 
were actually asking the Russian officers for a light, 
This treatment had evidently a great effect on the 
wretched men, who bad fared miserably in the Turkish 
service. 


The Zefbecks at Constantinople. 


These unruly troops are volunteers from the neighbor- 
hood of Smyrna, and for the most part are ex-shepherds 
and carters, Although in time of war they have an 
alarmingly savage and ferocious appearance, it is said 
that in their own villages they are singularly hospitable, 
kind and gentle to strangers. When in Pera, however, 
they seem entirely to have changed their nature. They 
roved about the town in bands, so as the more easily to 
rob any ambulatory vender of eatables or peddier, and 
entering the best cafés and restaurants, would order ali 
sorts of things without the slightest intention of pay- 





ment. After this, six or seven of them would enter a 
Jfiacrz, and order the man to drive them ta the camp, of 
course without the slightest remuneration. In conse- 
quence the public gardens and café concerts were closed, 
while the inhabitants walked the streets in fear and 
trembling, as the Zeibecks made a point of jostling 
every passer by, and drew their arms in reply to the 
slightest observation, in no way fearing the police, who 
took care never to interpose. Their costume is little 
varied, consisting mainly of a species of silk shirt open 
in front, and a gold-embroidered cloth jacket, while 
they wear three different kinds of headdress, of which 
the most curious consists of a tremendous fez, stuffed 
out with cotton to keep its shape, and wound round 
with silken cord, from which hang long fringes of tassels 
which reach to the shoulders, 


Incidents in the Russian Invasion, 


Our foreign pictures are, of course, exclusively devoted 
to depicting some of the more striking incidents of the 
Russian campaign in Turkey. One is a view of the 
bombardment of Nicopolis, with the troops mov.ng to 
the assault upon that town, which was captured, as we 
have already related, with a large number of Turkish 
soldiers, forty guns, and a store of ammunition. An- 
other and perhaps more striking picture relates to 
affairs in Asia Minor, at the opposite extremity of the 
Black Sea. The scene is near Erzeroum, where the 
local educational government at the seat of war have de- 
cided that, if they don’t actually ‘teach the young idea 
how to shoot,” they will at least make him useful io 
bringing up the guns. It is a ver¥ curious sight to see 
these urchins hard at work, from 100 to 150 of them to 
each battery, toiling with a hearty will in a cause of 
which they know but little; while the viilage school- 
master, proud as a generalissimo, gallops hither and 
thither directing the movements of his little battalion 
of light infantry. By this system, taken up in turn from 
village to village, do the Turks bring their » Krupps”’ 
to the front in Asia Minor. 


The Cecupation of Tirnova. 


Tirnova, the ancient capital of the Bulgarian Czars, and 
a place of considerable strategical importance, owing 
to its being the converging-point of various roads lead- 
ing to the chief passes through the Balkans, was occu- 
pied by an advanced post of Russian troops on July 
7th, and on the 12th by the ma:n body of Russians, 
under the Grand Duke Nicholas, whose march from 
Sistova has been described as rather like a military 
promenade or a triumphal procession than a forced 
march, which it really was. The reception at Tirnova 
was highly enthusiastic ; the windows were filled with 
faces of pretty girls, flags and streamers, while the 
people joyfully fraternized with the soldiery, The Grand 
Duke was received by the usual processivp of priests 
chanting prayers in the old Sclavonic tongue, who con- 
ducted him to the church. After a short service he 
passed through the streets, where numerous arches in- 
scribed with ‘* Welcome” had been erected, and where 
the Grand Duke and his staff had to sustain a running 
fire of flowers from the owners of the pretty faces at 
the windows, 


The Russians Entering Biela. 


On July Sth the Russian army entered the town ot 
Biela. On that date the Turks, having previously made 
feeble attempts to defend the place at the bridge head 
on the Jantra, quietly evacuated the town, which was 
accordingly occupied by General Arnoldi, who had 
moved eastward from the little village of Pavolo for 
that purpose. During his halt at Pavolo, a few Turkish 
ponies strayed into the camp, giving the Cossacks con- 
siderable trouble be‘ore they could be secured. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—A Micuican man made out a bill against the 
estate of his son, in which there was a charge of $2.65 
for interest on the money paid for the coffin. 


—Ronert Toomns, of Georgia, says that the 
capitalist who does not respect labor is a fraud, and the 
laborer who does not respect capital is a fool. 


—Tue British army in India, exclusive of 
Europeans, has 477,821 men; 27,900 Mohammedans, 
2,270 native Christians, 250 Jews, and the rest Hindoos. 


—TueEnre has been an immense falling off in the 
tobacco crop of Western Massachusetts, the prices now 
obtained being so low as to leave the farmer no margin 
of profit. 


—Tue Ursine baboons reside in the high lands 
near the Cape of Good Hope, and are dangerou: to trav- 
elers, whom they attack. They carry clubs, and throw 
stones with great dexterity. 


—A Lownpon letter says the cab companies 
have issued an order forbidding their employés to 
swear, and they obey it. After three weeks in the city 
the correspondent says he hasn’t heard an oath. 


—Tuey have adopted an ingenious plan for the 
discouragement of tramps in Raleigh, N.C, Their hats 
are soaked in whitewash and Cayenne pepper is thickly 
strewn on the seats and benches most affected by them 
as beds. 

—Ir 1s said that the Shah of Persia left debts 
in all the capitals of Europe, and some of the English- 
men who filled orders for elegant packing-boxes and 
goods of peculiar descriptions, unsalable, had them left 
on their hands unpaid for. 


—Ir 18 widely asserted that peaches in this 
country are very inferior to what they usdd to be. Some 
attribute this to the fact that the original trees which 
were imported here died out, and that the grafts from 
these yield an inferior fruit. 


—Ar a late meeting of tle Berlin Photographic 
Society it was stated that there are 3,000 photographists 
in the German Empire. During last year they produced 
40,000,000 cartes de visile, 80 conscious are the Ger- 
mans of their extreme personal beauty. 


—Tue Maine State bounty of $5 for every dead 
bear bas not only caused the bringing of many from 
Canada, but it is said to have made bear-raising a pay- 
ing business. The State paid $2,725 in bounties last 
year, and the supply appears to be increasing. 


—Tue Geneva Courier tells of a man in that 
place who in one week courted, married, and had a 
honeymoon; forged a note, obtained a horse by false 
pretenses, borrowed a wagon, and stole out of town 
without his wife; was arrested, brought buck, and put 
in the lock-up, where he remains. 


—Mnr. James M. Bois, of Salamanca, N. Y., has 
invented and obtained a patent fora hydraulic motor, by 
which he believes the vast descent of Niagara Fulls may 
be utilized to supply with water the country within a 
radius of twenty-five or thirty miles, and by which other 
waterfalls may be turned to proportionately profitable 
account. 

—Awn ice-machine in Dallas, Texas, ya fin. 
ished, produces ice-cakes thirty feet long and six feet 
wide, we ghing from 10,000 to 12,000 pounds each. 
They are formed by freezing fine rain or spray. When 
the freezing is done the bottom and sides of the cake 
are thawed loose from tbe inclined plane, and the cake 
slides out upon a platform, where it is cut into pieces 
six feet square. Four cakes a day are frozen. The 
works cost $30,000. 
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THE STARK MONUMENT. 





A GLIMPSE OF BENNINGTON FROM THE CAMP-GROUND. 








VERMONT.—THE CELEBRATION OF THE FOUNDING OF THE STATE GOVERNMENT AND OF THE 
From SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST,—SEE Pace 439, 
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PROPOSED BATTLE MONUMENT. 


BATTLE OF BENNINGTON, AUGUST lity anp léru, 
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ARRIVAL OF THE SIX-IN-HAND AT THE OCEAN HOTEL WITH AN OCEAN GROVE PICNIC PARTY. 
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BATHING-HOUR AT LONG BRANCH--SCENE IN FRONT OF THE OCEAN HOTEL, 


NEW JERSEY.—OUR SUMMER WATERING-PLACE SEASON—SCENES AND INCIDENTS AT LONG BRANCH DURING THE DOG DAYS, 
From SKETCHES By oUR SPECIAL ARTIST.—SEE Page 443, 
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WIFE SPEAKS. 


OW awkward, dear! You're worse than none, 
II Aud put me ever in disiregs. 
You always stand so close to one, 

And make a door-mat of my dress. 


You drag me when you should support, 
Aud push me when I want to lean. 
You are a failure as escort; 
Perhaps you know now what I mean 


So different from dear Cousin Fred— 

He always knows just what to do; 
So kind, so graceful and well bred— 

It’s strange that you can't be so, too 


There, now you’re angry, I suppose! 
Well, dear, I mean just what I said. 
Next time stay home in sweet repose, 
And I'll depend on Cousin Fred. 
Barry ALDEN. 


THE LAST OF THE LATOUCHES, 
By the Author of “ALL 1x THE Witp March Morwinc,” 


© Tne Doom OF THE ‘ ALBATROSS,’ A SECRET OF 
THE Sea,” ct’. 





CHAPTER V. 


VHE after-supper valse had begun—the gayest 
dance of the evening despite the lateness of 
the hour and the intense heat of the night; 

and Anthony Latouche, standing in a corner with 
same other young men, was looking on with intense 
pride and pleasure at the sight of his sister Lizzie 
dancing, radiant with gayety and good spirits, as 
he judged from the carmine flush which had again 
dyed her cheeks, the fevered brilliance of her eyes, 
and her constant smiles. 

He had met her an hour before for the first 
time since that morning on which he had dis- 
covered her meeting with Richard Sterling, his 
detested foe; and, if her manner was constrained 
and her words were few to him, that was nothing, 
Anthony decided, as he took her in his arms and 
kissed her boisterously, telling her that Dublin 
gayety had done her a world of good. 

‘“You were moping, Midge, my darling,’ he 
said. ‘That country place doesn’t suit you long 
ata time. You must come up every now and then 
to Dublin, or go to some other gay place, and keep 
your good looks up—eh, Sutton ?” 

The dance was done, and Lizzie had left her 
partner to sit beside her brother. 

*¢ Miss Latouche is handsomer than she was, if 
that’s possible,” said the gentle Samuel, a little 
cringingly, for he was in his secret soul afraid of 
Lizzie, and Lizzie’s aristocratic hautcur froze her 
ardent swain’s very marrow at times. ‘ But, if 
Miss J.atouche would only like to go to Paris or 
Switzerland, or anywhere, 1’m sure 1’1l—well, try 
to please her without delay.” 

““ What are you saying about Switzerland, Mr. 
Sutton ? asked Lizzie, smiling frigidly. “Are 
you thinking of ascending Mont Blanc this 
Autumn P?” 

“* Of course— anywhere yt like to go, Lizzie. 
Don’t you hear ?” said Anthony, putting his hands 
into his pockets and laughing excessively. 

“ Anthony has been drinking,” thought Lizzie, 
with an inward shudder. ‘If he should try and 
prevent me by-and-by, or take avy drunken freak 
into his head! If they should meet! If they 
should meet! Well, we shall see,’’ she said, with 
a desperate struggle to be gracious. ‘‘ So sorry— 
I have only one quadrille left, Mr. Sutton. Iam 
engaged for every dance.” 

“ Oh, come, that’s not fair, Lizzie! Send some 
other fellow away and take w turn with Sutton,” 
said Anthony, rather coarsely, and laughing again. 

“If I do, Mr. Sutton must arrange it with the 
other gentleman,” answered Lizzie; and, despite 
the torture of mingled fears and doubts and weary 
wishes that burned beneath her bosom, she almost 
laughed aloud to see the sudden change in Mr. 
Sutton’s manner at this proposal. 

“ Oh, no, no, certainly !”” he stammered. “ Very 
sorry—unfortunate—but I will put up with the 
square dance until some other—more propitious 
time,’’ he added, with tender emphasis. 

Anthony, leaving Mr. Sutton conducting Lizzie 
through the “ mazy dance,” sauntered off in bigh 
good-humor to get brandy-and-sodawater for the 
sixth time since he left home on the previous 
afternoon. 

“* Everything is going on beautifully,” he said, 
congratulating himselt; “beautifully, And I 
thought 1’d best throw out that decided hint to 
Sutton about what I shall expect him to do for 
her. Expect, indeed! The fellow can keep a 
house in Dublin, if Lizzie wishes—ay, and a house 
in Paris; and he shall do it, too, if she says she 
wants it; ay, and spend his money like water, and 
keep her like a queen, or I'll know for what! By 
Jove !"’ said he, looking back proudly, “ doesn’t she 
look like a queen to-night ?” 

Anthony was rather over-garrulous, but he was 
quite in earnest. 

“I say, miss—miss,” he said, abruptly, to the 
pale, slight young woman behind the marble- 
topped table, whereon stood ice-pails and bottles 
of wine and brandy, “‘ what do you think of Lizzie 
Latouche, my sister ?” 

The girl leaned forward so that she could see 
the dancers. 

“TI think she is beautiful,’ she answered, 
briefly; “‘one of the most beautiful girls I have 
ever seen.” 

Anthony turned round and stared at the girl, 
who, he could see in the subdued light, had a tall, 
slender figure, and lady-like bearing, a pale face, 
and large dark eyes with a certain wistful, shadowy 
beauty about them, and a look of genuine gratified 
pleasure lit up his face. 

“Well,” said he roughly, and a little thickly 
also, owing to the numerous brandies-and-sodas 
and sundry glasses of wine, “ you are the first wo- 
man I have ever heard honest enough to say out- 
right that another woman was beautiful! Give 
me your hand! And I hope,” added Anthony, 
with an Trishman’s desperate resolve to be gallant 
under any circumstances, “that you will find 
another woman as ready to admit your own good 
looks.” 

* Good looks, sir” echoed Ellen Bruce, flush- 








ing angrily as she spoke. “I have none. It is 


no credit to me to speak well of a beautiful 
woman.” 


‘*] know that you have a handsome pair of 
eyes, and a good figure, and that you are an honest 


girl whoever you are,” declared Anthony, squeez- 


ing her hand so hard that his ring crushed her | 


slender fingers, and the facets of the stone cut the 
flesh. 

*T am Ellen Bruce, Mrs. gs Hutchin- 
son’s companion and housekeeper, Mr. Latouche,” 
the young woman said, very gravely, wrapping her 
handkerchief around the bleeding finger. 

“ Why, I have hurt your hand!” cried Anthony, 
in some consternation. ‘‘ Miss Ellen Bruce—to 
be sure! I have heard of your uncle—my father 
knew him.” ° 

‘**'Then he knew a bad man!” said the girl, with 
a sudden flame of rage transforming her face. 
“And 1 don't want to hear of him, please. I 
never call that man my uncle.” 

“ By Jove !’’ muttered Anthony, half laughing, 
“ you've a smart spirit of your own, too! 1] won't 
say anything about the old gentleman, Miss Bruce, 
for I never knew him; but I must say I beg 
your pardon for squeezing your hand as I did.” 

Iie leaned across and took her hand in his as he 
spoke. Really in earnest he was to atone for his 
thoughtless act, and there was besides something 
in this odd young woman which had aroused his 
interest—nay, had touched his fancy in some de- 
gree. She spoke and looked like a lady, and yet 
was in the position of a servant. Ile knew 
enough of her name to know about her family and 
birth, and, taken altogether, Ellen Bruce, Mrs. 
Hutchinson's housekeeper, attracted Anthony La- 
touche’s interest as few women had ever attracted 
it before. From those he called ‘ fine ladies” he 
naturally shrank, as unversed in their ways; from 
the vicious gallantry which men of his class be- 
stow on women in the lower ranks of life he 
shrank equally. With all his sins—and they were 
many—Anthony Latouche kept aloof from this. 

He leaned across the table and took her hand in 
his. 

“TI beg your pardon, Miss Bruce,” he said, 
smiling, and looking into her dark eyes with his 
keen, bright blue ones; and then some sudden 
magnetic thrill from the contact of those warm, 

gentle fingers touched the rough, rude heart in 
poor Anthony’s breast, and, obeying some strong, 
sudden impulse, he lifted her hand to his lips and 
kissed it. 

“Mr. Latouche!”’ Ellen said, with a kind of 
gasp—not angrily, though she strove to be angry 
—not repulsing him, though she strove to repulse 

im. 

Poor Ellen! For a few words of passing ad- 
miration, for one touch of a stranger’s lips on her 
hand, she had unlocked the treasure of her 
womanly love, Anthony Latouche had spoken 
half a dozen carelessly gallant sentences to her, 
Anthony Latouche had looked at ber as no man 
had ever looked at her before— admiringly—and 
had kissed her hand—no one had ever kissed her 
hand before~and there and then the poor, lonely, 
foolish, inconsiderate heart had opened its portals 
to him, placed him as an idol in its innermost re- 
cesses, and declared him governor, lord and king, 
henceforward and for ever. 

Ellen Bruce never knew how long she stood 
there in a kind of trance after Anthony Latouche 
had sauntered away; presently, however, she was 
roused by the bustle ot the guests departing, and 
| her mistress calling her impatiently to show 

iss Latouche her room. 

* ]t’s this horrid thunder that's in the air,” said 
Mrs. Hutchinson rather vaguely as she bade her 
guests good-night. “1’m sure l’ve felt half faint- 
ing several times. Ellen Bruce, please to take 
Miss Latouche up to her room. I hope you'll 
sleep well, love.” 

“Sleep !’’ repeated Lizzie, with a sort of reck- 
less little laugh. ‘I shall not have one moment’s 
sleep ; but 1 can at least lie down and rest.” 

“ Does a thunderstorm disturb you, Miss La- 
touche ?” asked Ellen, gently. She was surprised 
at herself how gently and timidly even she spoke 
to this beautiful girl, Anthony Latouche’s sister. 

‘ No,” replied Lizzie, briefly—‘“ not usually.” 

“ Because, if—if you would like,’”’ said Ellen, 
nervously—* I shall not go to bed for two or three 
hours more, perhaps not at all—I could sit in your 
room if you are nervous.” 

“ Oh, dear, no, thank you—not at all!” replied 
Lizzie, coldly and decidedly, 

She had scarcely troubled herself to look twice 
at Ellen Bruce, but classed her, of course, as one 
of Mrs. Hutchinson’s household, and therefore a 
person to be shunned. 

Repulsed and mortified, Ellen proffered no 
further services; but still, two hours later, when 
her weary feet toiled up the staircase on her way 
to her own room, she paused in the gray morning 
light outside Lizzie Latouche’s door and listened 
anxiously. 

The hot, electric atmosphere of the night had 
preceded a thunderstorm, the lightning-flashes had 
—_~ fewer, and the rolling thunder-peals were 

ying away in the distance now, and the rain was 
pouring down heavily ; but through the dull storm- 
echoes and the plashing rain-drops on the roof and 
windows Ellen heard distinctly the sounds—sup- 
pressed though they were —of lamentable sobbing, 
of tossing and moaning, as of one in bitter grief. 

“TI knew it—I knew it!” Ellen said, trembling 
with excitement and sympathy. “1 knew she was 
pre aig f Oh, poor, beautiful Lizzie Latouche, I 
wish—I1 wish 1 could befriend you!” 

Then, as she stole away unwillingly, but not 
daring to intrude, to lay her aching limbs on her 
bed for an hour or so—for no more of rest or re- 
laxation was for her with the untidy rooms and 
disordered ménage down-stairs—the suggestion rose 
in her mind, ‘And how much keener is your desire 
to befriend the sister of Anthony Latouche!”’ 

Smiling a little sadly and tenderly at her own 
folly, poor, hard-worked Ellen Bruce lay on her 
pallet-bed and slept soundly and sweetly; and in 
one of the luxurious rooms of the mansion, toes- 
ing sleeplessly on a fevered couch as she had tossed 
and moaned for many hours, lay fair Lizzie La- 
touche, weeping in perplexity and distress. 

* * * * * 
Seven o'clock had just struck when Ellen, 








the servants’ morning work. 


revious night’s festive appearance. 


has fallen asleep, I hope, now, and—oh, mercy! 


| cried out in alarm and astonishment, stopping 
dumbfounded at the sight of Lizzie Latouche 
standing by one of the windows, partly hidden by 
the curtains— Lizzie Latouche dressed for out-of- 
door walking at that hour, through the flooded 
streets, beneath the torrents of rain. 

She started forward with a kind of wild agita- 
tion in her manner, rendered all the more visible 
by her effort to appear at ease. 

“‘Oh, Miss Bruce,’’ she said, forcing her pallid, 
quivering lips into the semblance of a smile, “ I 
—I must see a friend—a friend who is leaving 
town this morning, and 1 must go out! I shall 
not be long. Miss Bruce, please do not say any- 
thing about it. I shall be back to breakfast. Mrs. 
Hutchinson might think it very odd, but I must 

a? 

“ But—but,’’ returned Ellen, bewildered still— 
“dear me! Miss Latouche, could you not wait 
until I send for a cab or——”’ 

No, no—I cannot wait! I must not—I must 
go!” cried Lizzie, passionately. She paused for 
a moment, and then went on, struggling to appear 
calm and business-like: ‘1 cannot explain 
it to you just now,” she said, formally, “but 
my friend is in—in a great extremity; | cannot 
send a message, I cannot send any person—I must 
go myself—I have promised. Please, Miss Bruce, 
to let me out now, and let me in again in an hour 
orso. I will not be long—I have my waterproof 
cloak on, you see,” she added, with a wan little 
smile. ‘I shall not get wet, and I must go.” 

** Very weil,’ said Ellen, quietly; ‘no one shall 
know anything about it, Miss Latouche.” 

‘You are very kind,’ Lizzie muttered, fever- 
ishly watching Ellen undoing the ponderous door- 
fastenings ; “‘ you may be sure nothing but neces- 
sity is taking me out in such weather.” 

“Ah! And what of the necessity that has made 
you cry and sob all the night through ?”’ thought 
Ellen. “She is in some misery—that I can see. | 
know the look of misery and, the voice of misery 
well enough. Perhaps I can help her—perhaps | 
ean befriend her for her own sake—yes, for her 
own sake as well as—his.”’ 

‘7 will have a cup of hot coffee for you the 
moment you come in,” she whispered, as she opened 
the door, 

“ Thank you—thank you for your kindness and 
for helping me,” Lizzie said, the tears filling her 
eyes again, although the white lids were swollen 
from weeping ; and, as she stepped out on to the 
doorstep in the fast-falling rain, she caught Ellen’s 
hands in both of hers, and pressed them warmly. 
“You look kind—you are kind. I shall thank you 
more some day,” she added, hurriedly, and then she 
ran down the steps, along the streaminz sidewalk, 
and, turning a corner, was lost to Ellen’s view. 
“IT have: been able to help and befriend her 
then,” Ellen murmured, with a glow of pleasure, 
which remained for a minute or two, and then 
faded out in cold doubt and apprehension. ‘Is 
she doing right ? Have I been doing wrong ?”’ 
she said, anxiously. ‘‘ And, oh, 1 wonder if it can 
be anything of which he does not approve ?” 


* * * * + * 


Eight o’clock had struck—nine—ten! It was 
now half-past ten, the rain pouring down still 
as heavily as it had done since dawn, and Miss 
Latouche had not returned yet. 

“ And now what shall 1 do if she begins cross- 
uestioning me about Miss. Latouche and Miss 

touche’s breakfast, or take some whim into her 
head if she wakes in a bad temper, as she often 
does ?” Ellen said, in much perturbation. 

The formidable “she” referred to was Mrs, 
Mountjoy Hutchinson, to whom her chief slave— 
i. e., her companion—was at that moment convey- 
ing, after due care and preparation, a chvice and 
substantial breakfast to the dressing-room, where 
the lady, wrapped in shawls, was reposing on her 
pillows, suffering from bilious headache. 

“T can’t touch that ham. What on earth d’ye 
bring me fried ham for, Ellen Bruce ?”’ she said, 
angrily, surveying the laden breakfast-tray. 

* That is not ham—it is grilled chicken,” an- 
swered Ellen, shortly. 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Mountjoy, ungraciously. “I 
hope you've brought me green tea—my head’s 
splitting in halves,’ she commenced, grumblingly 
—and dry toast. 1 can’t touch that buttered 
toast. I don't feel well at all—it’s no wonder, this 
horrid weather. Tas Miss Latouche taken her 
breakfast yet?” she asked, suddenly. 

t “Now it’s coming,” thought Ellen, with an in- 
ward groan. ‘ What can be keeping her ?” 

“No, not yet, Mrs, Hutchinson,” she said, 

“Ts she awake?’ asked Mrs Hutchinson. 

J] don’t know—yes, I think so,’ stammered 
Ellen, confusedly. 

“Then go and knock at her door, with my com- 
liments, and ask her what would she like to 
ave,” directed her mistress. 

Ellen hesitated, and then in despair went and 
knocked at the empty bedroom-door, went through 
the farce of entering and speaking, for Mrs. 
Hutchjnson’s benefit, and returned. 

“ She will not take any breakfast yet,” she said, 
avoiding her mistress’s keen, hard ral “Tam 
to give her a cup of coffee by-and-by, ma’am, if 
you please.” 

“ Go and ask her if she will have a cup of green 
tea,”’ said Mrs, Ilutchinson, persistently hospitable. 

Ellen went and returned, her pale face flushed 
and her eyes averted as she pretended to arrange 
the dressing-table. 

“ No, thank you, ma’am,” she said. ‘ She will 
take some coffee.” 

“Well, go and get it for her,” ordered Mrs. 





Hutchinson; and Ellen, glad to be released, has- 
| tened away. 

Eleven o’cluck— raining still, and no Lizzie 
Latouche. Twelve o’clock—and Mrs, Hutchin- 


sleepy and weary still, but attired in her working- 
| dress, ready to begin another wearisome day, came 
soitly down-stairs to open the shutters and prepare 


“A wet day, and no one likely to call, I am 
thankful to say,” she murmured, entering the 
drawing-room—a melancholy evidence as to the 
“ Mrs. 


Tutchinson will not want breakfast until eleven | said Ellen, fairly trembling by this time at the 
o'clock, nor Miss Latouche either, I dare say. She ie 


Oh, Miss Latouche, how you frightened me!” she 








son, after sending another complimentary message 
respecting her guest’s appetite, to which poor 
Ellen had returned an invented reply, announced 
her intention of going to pay Miss Latouche a 
visit in her room if she would allow her. 

“She would rather not, if you please. She 
would soon be down—she would rather stay quiet 
awhile longer—she had very little rest all night,’’ 


probable consequences of her 
should the truth be discovered. 

A quarter after twelve the rain ceased, and a 
cab drove up to the door. 

“ Here she is!” said Ellen to herself in joyful 
relief, rushing down ere knock or ring could 
resound, and pulling the door open, when, to her 
utter confusion and dismay, she found herself 
standing face to face with Anthony Latouche. 

‘Ts Miss Latouche down-stairs yet?” he in- 
quired, looking rather amazed at the odd manner 
of his admittance, ’ 

“No, no—she will soon, I hope, sir,” Ellen 
stammered, crimsoning in confusion. ‘“ I was ex- 
pecting a person just as you reached the door. 
Please to walk up-stairs, Mr. Latouche.” 

“Oh, you are Miss Bruce, aren’t you?” he 
said, scanning her closely ; it was cruelly clear day- 
light, and Anthony Latouche’s brain was free from 
the excitement of a ball-supper and brandy-and- 
sodawater. There was no admiration in his eyes 
or in his tones as he looked at her. “ Please to tell 
my sister,” he continued, “ that I wish to speak to 
her for a minute or two. I will go up and speak 
to her at her door if she is not quite ready to come 
down.” 

“What am I to do?’ Ellen thought, dis- 
tractedly, going upon her useless errand. ‘ Some- 
thing is wrong—1 shall have to tell. I wonder if 
she will ever come back. Oh, mercy, if anything 
has befallen her !” 

But just as she had prepared herself to descend 
and tell Anthony Latouche the truth that his 
sister had leit the house, and that no one knew 
whither she had gone, she saw the housemaid open 
the door in response to a ring, and Lizzie La- 
touche, pale and breathless, hurry in and rush 
swiftly up the stairs. 

“Oh, lam so glad! 1 thought something had 
happened to you,”’ Ellen gasped, with a suppressed 
ery of reliet. “ Hurry into your room,” she 
whispered. ‘Your brother is here, and wants to 
speak to you.” And, as she spoke, she caught 
Lizzie’s arm in her excitement, and almost dragged 
her in and shut the door. 

‘“* Miss Latouche, pull off your hat and cloak,” 
she requested, hurriedly. ‘ What is the matter ? 
You are fainting! Lie down here—lie down, my 
dear!’ 
She caught the girl’s form in her arms just as 
poor, miserable, terrified Lizzie tottered and fell, 
and managed to lay her partially on the bed, 
dressed as she was in her rain-soaked waterproot 
cloak, her drenched stockings and boots, and had 
just removed her crushed, damp hat, when the 
door opened and Mrs, Mountjoy Hutchinson stood 
in the doorway. 

“What on earth is the matter?” began that 
lady, in tones of consternation, which soon changed 
to acidulated indignation and impatience. ‘‘ Ellen 
Bruce, what are you doing ? What is the matter 
with Miss Latouche? And—my goodness gra- 
cious !” she ejaculated, ‘‘ what is she dressed for in 
that hat and cloak and her boots? What is the 
matter f”’ 

“ Nothing, madam, nothing,’ said Ellen, 
goaded into fierceness ; ‘‘ only please to stand back 
amoment! The young lady has just been out, 
and has fainted; she is not well, and ran up-stairs 
too quickly, perhaps.”’ 

“When did she go out *’’ persisted Mrs. Hutchin- 
son. “ Is it out on such a morning as this? What 
on earth did she go out for ?” 

‘I did not presume to ask her,” replied Ellen, 
shortly, chafing Lizzie’s hands, from which she 
had torn off the damp gloves. “I—I think she 
ran out only on some little visit to a friend, and 
did not wish to make any fuss about it. I would 
not notice it in speaking to her, Mrs. Hutchin- 


Jusive statements, 


a 
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‘Oh, I shall exercise my discretion on the 
subject!” said the lady, with an inflation of 
offended dignity. “I think it was very odd— 
most extraordinary. Oh, Miss Latouche, my dear, 
how you have frightened me!” she commenced 
afresh, as Lizzie opened her eyes with a startled 
gaze. ‘Don’t you feel well? Shall I send for 
the doctor ?’” 
‘Oh, no—no! Don’t think of such a thing,” 
said Lizzie, struggling to her feet. ‘I am quite 
well now. I have been out, and must change my 
boots—she will help me,” she added, clinging to 
Ellen’s arm, “and I shall soon come down to 
breakfast, if you will excuse me.” 
“ Breakfast, my dear!” cried Mrs. Hutchinson, 
sharply, with a gleam of angry curiosity in her 
cold, brown eyes. ‘1 have breakfasted long ago ; 
it is nearly one o'clock.” 
“I will bring you up your coffee now, Miss 
Latouche,” Ellen said, soothingly, chafing Lizzie’s 
left hand busily still. 
“JT will stay with Miss Latouche; you bring 
her some breakfast, although you would want 
luncheon as well, I am sure, my dear, at this our,” 
remarked Mrs. Hutchinson, with a disagreeable 
smile of suspicious craftiness ; “especially after 
your morning walk.” 
“*No—not if I am turned out of the house for 
it!’ muttered Ellen, inwardly. Aloud she said, 
with formal civility, “I think, Mrs. Hutchinson, 
if you would leave ee to me for a few moments, 
: could take off her dress for her and arrange her 
air.” 
“I wish you would not be quite so oflicious 
where your services aren’t wanted !’’ retorted her 
employer, in a sudden fit of anger. ‘One would 
think there was some plot in it, with your mystery 
and your airs and your nonsense !” 
Beneath this coarse tirade Ellen’s courage 
drooped. She darted one look of concentrated 
scorn at the lady whose bilious headache had in- 
flamed her bilious temper, but submissively quitted 
the room, As she passed down the servants’ stair- 
case she paused, opened the window on the lobby, 
and thrust her head out beneath the rain-drops, 
falling fitfully yet. 
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“Law, Miss Bruce, you're wantin’ the fresh 
air,” remarked Mary, who was passing, with an 
amused look. 

“JT co. 1 feei as if my breath were gone,” 
Ellen said briefly; and, unseen by Mary, she 
wrung her bands as she leaned out in the fresh, 
damp air. ‘ Secrecy, misery, sin— misery, misery, 
deception, sin!’ she groaned. ‘I never thought 
of that! How is ittoend? It will end soon in 
discovery unless she took my warning,” she con- 
tinued, her pale face flaming again with the 
nervous dread of what might ensue. 

But Lizzie had taken the secret warning of 
Ellen’s quick vise-like squeeze of her left hand 
and one imploring glance. She hid her hands in 
the folds of her dress until Mrs. ILutchinson 
turned away; and, when she ran lightly down- 
stairs a few minutes afterwards to meet her 
brother, she looked as. fair and almost as bright 
and gay as she had looked on the night before. 
She laughingly said she had been out in the rain 
and got her boots wet through. She wanted to go 
out early on a matter of business—never mind 
what—an affair of her own—that was all. And 
Anthony, too pleased at her gay humor to ques- 
tion her further, said he wanted her to promise to 
come to the Dargle on the next Friday—he and 
Sutton were going. 

“It will be the day after the wedding. Will 
you, Lizzie? We shall be just a nice little party, 
and have dinner at the hotel at Bray, and drive 
home in an open carriage. Won't that be nice f’’ 
he said coaxingly. 

“ Delightful!’ said Lizzie, gayly. 
I will go. 
four years,” 

“] have never seen anything like the way she 
has altered,’ thought Anthony, delighted. “1 
knew gay society was just the thing for her; she 
sees the advantages of wealth and a wealthy mar- 
riage now.” 

And he talked to her lovingly and admiringly, 
us he had seldom spoken, kissed her fondly, and 
went away ; and Lizzie watched him with burning 
eyes and a heart sick with self-loathing. 

“1 am a vile deceiver!” she cried with inward 
.gony; for her brother did not know, when he 
jressed her in his arms and thanked her for her 
pleasant obedience to his wishes, that there lay on 
‘er heart that which was a fatal amulet against 
wil his fraternal love, against peace and trust, 
ugainst all her obedience, against all his cherished 
wishes, for evermore. Hanging by a narrow vio- 
let ribbon ground her neck, nestling on her bosom, 
stirring with the quick throbbings of her heart, 
lay, glittering and unsullied, the magic circlet of a 
plain gold ring, 

(To be continued.) 


“ Of course 
I have not been at the Dargle these 








OUR SUMMER WATERING-PLACES. 
IN THE Crowp AT LonG BRANCH. 


) ig was thought that upon the retirement of Presi- 
dent Grant from the White House, and his 
withdrawal for a season at least from the gayeties 
of Long Branch, the present season would be far 
less attractive and enjoyable than any during the 
past eight years. The location of the Republican 
Court at the seaside for the Summer was an im- 
mense magnet. Fashion, beauty, wealth flocked 
thither, accompanied by politics and sport. In- 
numerable circles were formed, more or less 
charmed in the est:matiou of the sweltering major- 
ity that could not approach. The brief season, 
opened and closed by the President, witnessed the 
height of social excitement. Thousands lengthened 
their journeys and midsummer expenses to visit 
the Branch for no other reason than because the 
President resided there, and it was fashionable to 
do so. If it were only known that he had opened 
his house there, Fashion contented herself, even if 
no gl.mpse of the sphinx was obtained. 
This year Long Branch has been deprived both of 
a Grant and of a President. The result has not been 
what was anticipated. ‘There has been no diminu- 
tion of interest as shown by the arrivals, Fashion 
has frolicked as coquettishly as ever, and the days 
have opened and closed with intervening happen- 
ings unperformed in the days gone by. New features 
ot enjoyment spring up so rapidly and receive so 
general attention that an old-time sojourner, accus- 


tomed to all the ceremonies and doings of his day,. 


would pass with bewilderment and a new joy 
through the cleverly varied rounds of the present. 

The Long Branch of to-day is more metropolitan 
than ever. It possesses more of the elements of a 
large family dwelling together inunity. Its domes- 
ticity is more pronounced, more complete. It offers 
all the benefits, all the privacy, all the charm of 
home life, and at the same time presents at every 
turn and glance the manners, the fancies and the 
frailties of the universe. 

Such a scene as is presented at and in the vicin- 
ity of the Ocean Hotel cannot be rivaled. By night 
the grounds are suggestive of oriental splendor, 
juxury, ease. From the thousands of windows, 
from every story to the great piazza, from the 
magnificent lawn that leads to Ocean Avenue are 
extended ribbons of swaying, sparkling, glimmer- 
ing lights of every color and tint. Within the building 
there is a hop nearly every night, and on Satur- 
days it is of the full-dress order. Mollenhauer’s 
orchestra furnishes the music, the floor is crowded 
with hearty male and female figures, while the 
lithesome steps quicken and trip until the Sabbath 
opens, The excellence of the music, the favor of 
choice company and the liberal arrangements of the 
managers, attract the guests of contiguous hotels, 
acquaiutances from the neighboring cottages, and 
hilarious farmers from the more remote sections ; 
and before the first dance has closed, the broad 
poems is a mass of people, of all conditions in life, 

eeping time with the strains of music, and absorb- 
ing all the enthusiasm possible of the dance. 

The bathing hours are announced by the display 
of a flag on the bluffin front of the hotel, and are 
generally from eleven in the morning to two in the 
afternoon, according to the tide. A large number 
of safetysropes are carefully adjusted for the pro- 
tection of bathers, and a corps of professionals are 
always in sight to assist the timid and rescue the 
reckless and unfortunate. The crowd is the largest 
on Sundays, when, in addition to the habitus ot the 
hotels and the occupants of the cottage-, hundreds 
of excursionists from New York City seek the in- 
vigorating influences of the salt water. 

A peculiar attraction cf the present season are 
the Ocean Hotel ponies, which are hired by the 


hour, and evable the guests, young and ol, to” 


enjoy all the excitement of a drive along the 
crowded avenue. In addition to the regular enter- 
tai ts and pl ex, Colonel Dodd has intro- 








duced a feature quite novel to a watering-place. It 
is the formation of four and six-in-hand clubs. Under 
the active encouragement of the Lelands trips are 
made to Ocean Grove and Pleasure Bay every after- 
noon, and occasionally a parade of coaches is made 
back into the country districts. 

Novelty and change characterize everything at 
Long Branch. Familiar objects present new 
phases, tourists are continually discovering fresh 
sources of gratification, and each succeeding day 
brings a round of joility that has apparently been 
crowded beyond the limit of a previous one. 








GENERAL WILLIAM J. SEWELL. 


G ENERAL WILLIAM J. SEWELL is in the prime 
¥ of life, being about forty-two years of age. 
He is now serving his second term in the New Jer- 
sey Senate, to which he was elected from Camden 
County, in 1872, by a majority of nearly 3,000 in a 
total vote of alittle more than double that number. 
He was chosen President of the Centennial Senate, 
at the session of 1876, and it was mainly due to his 
efforts that his State subscribed $100,000 to the 
International Exhibition last year. As a presiding 
officer, General Sewell was one of the most skillful 
parliamentarians ever called to that position. His 
military training, his quick perception, his self- 
possession, and his courteous bearing, were ac- 
knowledged by political opponents as well as allies. 
General Sewell was mustered into the United States 
service as Captain, in the Filth New Jerscy Regi- 
ment, in August, 1861, and participated in all the 
engagements in which his regiment took part, down 
to the battle of Spottsylvania, in May, 1864. Inthe 
battle of Chancellorsville, General Mott was dis- 
abled by a severe wound, and Sewell assumed 
charge of the brigade. Ata critical point in the 
engagement he led it forward in a resistless 
charge, and achieved one of the most magnificent 


successes of the war. He captured eight colors, 


from the Confederates, and retook the regimental 
standard of a New York regiment. His services 
were scarcely less brilliant at Gettysburg and other 
important points. He was wounded twice at 
Gettysburg and Chancellorsville. He was made 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Fifth Regiment, July, 
1862, and Colonel three months later. In Septem- 
ber, 1864, after a short enforced rest, he became 
Colonel of the Thirty-eighth Regiment, and re- 
mained with it in the field until the close of the war. 
He was made Brevet Brigadier-General of Volun- 
teers April 9th, 1866, *‘ for gallant and meritorious 
conduct in the battle of Chancellorsville,’’ and 
Major-General at the close of the war for meritori- 
ous services. When Joel Parker was elected Gov- 
ernor, in 1872, General Sewell was appointed a 
member of his personal staff. 

General Sewell is a gentleman of a commanding 
presence, a terse speaker, a Republican in politics, 
and one of the most trusted leaders in New Jersey. 
There is much of the Napoleon in his mental quaii- 
ties, he being essentially a man of deeds rather than 
words. During the recent strikes he was sent by 
Governor Bedle to the most critical point in New 
Jersey, Phillipsburg, opposite Easton. He went at 
once to the threatened spot with the Sixth Regi- 
ment, disposed his forces with excellent general- 
ship, and guarded bis post so well that not a ripple 
of trouble has occurred up to the present writing. 

General Sewell has been frequently mentioned in 
connection with the approaching gubernatorial 
nomination in New Jersey, and probably would be 
the most formidable candidate which his party 
can place before the people. He is at present 
Superintendent of the West Jersey Railroad, and 
prominently connected with the railroad interests 
ot his State. 


CENTENNIAL TROPHY PRESENTED TO 
F. S. PEASE, ESQ. 
NE of the most brilliant features of the late 
Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia was 
the Crystal Palace erected by F. 8S. Pease, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and the great variety of his oils 
which were displayed therein. His lubricating and 
refined petroleum oils received the highest honors 
awarded by the judges, and the praises of the ex- 
hibitors and engineers in the Machinery Depart- 
ment, who had abundant opportunities for testing 
the value of the oils. A few weeks ago an elegant 
testimonial was presented to Mr. Pease, accom- 
panied by a large tablet containing this letter : 


F. 8. Pease, Esq., Buffalo: 

Dear Sir—The subscribers, exhibitors, engineers 
and representatives of machinery at the United 
States Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, 
ask you to accept this gold medal as a mark of re- 
gard and thorough appreciation of the great pro- 
gress and periection in lubricating oi's which have 
been in constant use on the miles of shafting and 
the complicated and delicate ‘machinery during the 
entire Exhibition, ranning everything perfectly cool 
and with great economy—and, without exception, 
we pronounce it the most perfect lubricator we 
have ever used—and for your magnificent and in- 
structive exhibit of oils and products, which are a 
great credit to the country and yourself. 


This is signed by over a hundred practical and 
scientific men of this country and Europe. 

The testimonial took the form of a gold medal, 
designed and executed by Messrs. Starr & Marcus, 
of New York City. It is five and three-eighths 
inches in diameter, three-eighths of an inch in thick- 
ness at the edge, which projects slightly over the 
body, and weighs 10574 pennyweights. The obverse 
side of the medal is less elaborate than the other, 
but the work upon it is very fine. Between the 
rim and the central disk, and forming segments of 
a circle, are the words: ‘‘America,’’ ** Europe,” 
** Asia,” ‘‘ Africa,” in relief; and between these 
are engraved symbols, respectively, of Agriculture, 
Science, Art and Commerce. The central disk, 
which is of Etruscan gold, bears the inscription, 
‘*1776—Centennial—1876,” and is bordered by 38 
raised stars in platina. The reverse side bears, in 
circular form, the inscription : ‘‘ International Exhi- 
bition, Philadelphia.’? The central disk is bordered 
by a wreath of laurel and oak in Etruscan gold, and 
a sunken and chased inscription upon it reads: 
‘Presented to F.S, Pease, by Exhibitors of Ma- 
chinery, MDCCCLXXVI.” The wreath is clasped 
by a colored enameled American shield upon which 
appear the thirteen stars representing the original 
States. Around the face of the rim is engraved in 
old English text, the inscription, “‘ Glory to God in 
the Lighest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” The medal is surmounted by a finely 
wrought eagle standing on a globe and holding in 
his talons arrows and thunderbolts, and on either 
side is an American flag with a wreath of victory in 
green and gold. The medal is set in a beautiful 
case, which is so constructed that both sides of the 
medal are seen at once, a mirror and a movable 





frame in which the medal is set helping to this 
effect. It is an elegant souvenir, of which Mr. 
Pease has just occasion to feel proud. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The Danish Zoologist, Professor Steenstrup, bas just 
been decorated with the Order pour le mérite by the 
Emperor of Germany. This is a distinction rarely 
accorded to a foreiguer. 


The English Scholar and Traveler, .Dr. Pheue, has 
just returned from Asia Minor, where he especially in- 
vestigated the condition of the Island of Patmos. He 
was permitted to examine the manuscripts in the 
Cloister of Patmos, and the result of his researches, it 
is believed, will throw additional light on the history of 
the Apostic John. He is soon to read a paper before 
the Plymouth Society of England. 


Whenee Came the Tin for Ancient Bronze.—The sub- 
ject is one that has long engaged the attention of arch- 
eologists, and the localities generally referred to have 
been Cornwall and the Straits of Malacca. The late 
Professor von Baer was of the opinion that tin may 
also have been derived from Georgia, Armenia and 
Persia, and recent inquiries by the President of the 
Russian Geographical Society have developed the fact 
that tin occurs and has been worked in two localities in 
Khorassan. Von Baer believed that many of the bronzes 
of Assyria and Babylonia were made from tin obtained 
in this region. 


The Mental Capacity of Animals.—L. Bichner has 
just published the intellectual life of animals. The 
work offers a series of highly fascinating descriptions of 
animal life, especially of ants, bees, and spiders. The 
highly developed organization, the constitutional gov- 
ernment, the division of labor, the laws of society pre- 
vailing among ants, can scarcely be accounted for on the 
simple phase of instinct. Bichner shows that the 
whole behavior of these animals points to something 
approaching intellectual culture, and that instinct is not 
sufficient to account for all that they accomplish. The 
book is handsomely illustrated, ond will be highly prized 
by all who are familiar with the German language. 


Raising Rabbits for their Skins.—In some parts of 
Europe it bas been proposed to raise rabbits for their 
skins, but a note of warning comes from New Zealand 
that these animals multiply at such a rate as to prove 
destructive to crops. In parts of New Zealand large 
tracts of rich pasture-land have been converted into a 
wilderness, and sheep-farming and cattle-raising are 
becoming impossible. Farmers that used to keep 
15,000 sheep can now scareely keep as many hundred. 
One landowner inclosed with a stone wall an area of 
10,000 acres, the work taking seven years to complete, 
and involving an expenditure of $35,000. About 500,000 
rabbit-skins were exported from Hobart Town in 1874. 


Exportation of Dairy Products.—We learn from the 
United States Butter, Cheese and Egg Reporter that the 
exports of butter for June, 1877, amounted to 1,891,831 
pounds, against 709.590 pounds in May. The export of 
cheese in June, 1877, amounted to 17,590,386 pounds, 
neariy all of which went to Great Britain. How much 
of the latter was returned to us and sold as genuine 
Cheshire the Reporter does not say. It is an interest- 
ing fact that in June 8,000 pounds of artificial butter 
were exported, against 4,951 pounds in May, from 
which it would appear that the manufacture of artifi- 
cial butter, called butterine or oleomargarine, is on the 
increase. These figures indicate the growing commer- 
cial importance of the American dairy. 


Coating Copper-plate Engraving with Iron.—The 
electrolytic deposit of iron on copper presents a great 
hardness, which equals at least that of steel. The salt 
formerly employed for producing this deposit was the 
double sulphate of iron and ammonia. It is now pro- 
posed to substitute the following solution: Dissolve 155 
grains of ferro-cyanide of potassium and three-quarters 
of an ounce of Scignette salt in seven ounces of dis- 
tilled water, and add to it forty-five grains of ferric sul- 
phate dissolved in one and three-quarters ounce of 
water. A precipitate of Prussian blue is thus pro- 
duced. This is dissolved by cautiously adding caustic 
soda, and a Jimpid yellowish solution is thus obtained 
which can be used for steeling copper-plate to great ad- 
vantage. 


Ground Air.—According to Professor Pettenkofer, the 
ground is full of gas, which often enters our houses and 
thus occasions disease. Heated houses ventilate them- 
seives, not only through the walls, but also through the 
ground on which the house stands. If there is any gas 
or other odorous substance in the surrounding ground. 
air, it will enter the current of this ventilation. 
Professor Von Tettenkofer has observed a case in 
Munich where not the least smell of gas could be do- 
tected in the strect, but a great quantity o! gas found 
its way into tho ground-floor room of a house where no 
gas was laid on. In another case, the gas always pene- 
trated into the best-heated room, and produced an iIl- 
ness of its inmates, which was taken for typhoid fever. 
At Munich the quantity of carbonic acid in the ground 
is smaller at fifty-eight inches than at one hundred and 
fifty-six inches throughout the year, the months of 
Juve and July excepted. This large amount is exceeded 
at Dresden, where, a few feet under the surface, there is 
already as much carbonic acid as in the worst ventilated 
human dwelling. From these observations the neces- 
sity of making provision for the escape of the ground- 
air through pipes constructed for the purpose, and not 
through the dwelling-house, is apparent. It is a branch 
of hygiene which has hitherto been too much neg- 
lected. 


Catastrophism in Geology.—Mr. Clarence King re- 
cently delivered an interesting address before the Shef- 
field Scientific School of Yale College, under the title of 
‘* Catastrophism or the Evolution of Environment,” in 
which he sought to bring into greater prominence the 
important geological catastrophes which have taken 
place at different periods in their relation to the ques- 
tion of evolution. He called attention to the fact that 
marine fossils are found imbedded in rocks far remote 
from present seas, aud that these beds were once sea- 
bottoms that have been upheaved by convulsions of 
nature. The very summit of Catskill was at one time 
the bed of a sea— probably raised to its present eminence 
at the time of the massive eruptions of basalt, which can 
be traced for long distances on our continent. Such 
catastrophes must have played a conspicuous part in 
determining the succession of life and the progress of 
evolution. The question of the survival of the fittest 
can have little weight at epochs when whole races of 
plants and animals become extinct by extraordinary 
convulsions of nature. Mr. King’s fulmen is likely to 
occasion lively discussion in the ranks of geologists and 
biologists, while the opponents of Huxley and Darwin 
will gird up their loins for another fight. As soon as the 
smoke of the battle blows over, it will probably be found 
that both Huxley and Darwin have already made duc 
allowances for the catastrophism, and that they have 
used this element or factor when trying to account for 
lost links in the regular order of life. If there had been 
no calastrophes there would have been no difficulty in 
tracing the descent of animals from the lowest to the 
highest species, but the frequent breaks in the chain by 
wholesale sacrifice of races have occasioned much 
trouble to geologists, and have made it more difficult for 
them to convince the skeptical of the accuracy of their 
reasoning. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Kate Freup has been elected a member of the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society of London. 


Hon. Lewis W. Crank has been confirmed as 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Gustave Dorf is modeling a colossal vase 
adorned with 150 figures, for the great Exhibition of 
hext year. 

Asststant Unirep Srates Treasurer Wy¥MAN 
has married, in the quietest manner, Mrs. Roosa, a clerk 
in his office. 


Carratn Tyr, President of the Grand Trunk 
Railway, has been knighted in recognition of his ser- 
vices as inspector of railways. 


A. T. Gosnorn and M. Asch have been made 
Knights of the Order of Leopold by the King of Bel- 
gium for services to the Belgian exhibitors at the Cen- 
tennial. 


Hon. Larayette S. Foster is announced as 
one of the presiding officers who will occupy the chair 
during the discussions of the American Scicnce Conven- 
tion, at Saratoga, early in September. 


Marcaret Havcuery, the generous woman 
whom New Orleans knows as ‘‘ Margaret,’’ has presented 
General Augur with a $400 sword in appreciation of his 
law-abiding behavior while in command in that city last 
Spring. 

Lorp Hovecnton, Mr. I. 8S. Marks, A. R. A., 
Miss Thackeray, Mr. Ruskin, Alma Tadema, Mr. Carlyle, 
Lord Monteagle, and many other notabilities, are mem- 
bers of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings in England. 


Tur late General. D. K. Jackman, of Bath, 
New Hampshire, was one of the signers of Jefferson 
Davis’s bail-bond General Jackman’s estate will prob. 
ably reach a million dollars in value. He had a life in- 
surance of $50,000. 


Tue Abbé Casgrain, a well-known Canadian 
littérateur, is about to publish a 500-page history of the 
Hotel-Dicu, at Quebec. The Convent was founded in 
1639 by Richelieu’s niece, the Duchesse d’Aiguillon, 
and some of the buildings now standing date back to 
1654. 

Tue Prince of Wales’s young daughter Louise 
is getting old enough to go to afternoon entertainments 
with her father. He appeared recently at an aristo- 
cratic garden-party, leading the small maiden, who 
wore a navy-blue gown and the most prettily cemure 
air in the world, 


Tue Kings of Holland, Belgium, Sweden, 
Spain and Portugal have each engaged residences in 
Paris for the period of the Exposition in 1878. The 
Comte d@’Eu, who married the daughter of the Emperor 
of Brazil, and many others connected with royal 
families, have done the same. 


Count Rostrorcuin, son of the general to whom 
was confided the burning of Moscow, is, at seventy-three, 
serving in a Russian hussar regiment as lieutenant. He 
is one of the Emperor’s chamberlains and a general, but 
insists on serving actively and taking the lawest grade, 
being entirely unversed in military matters. 


GENERAL James A. WALKER, the candidate for 
Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia on the Conservative 
ticket, is a lawyer and an ex-Confederate. He is tall, 
squarely built, and bold-looking. No officer in tho 
Confederate army stood higher in the estimation of 
“Stonewall” Jackson, whom he succeeded as com- 
mander of the “Stonewall Brigade.”’ 


Tue late Walter L. Newberry, of Chicago, left 
an estate valued at from $3.000,000 to $5,000,000. His 
widow was to get $10,000 a year for her life, und at her 
death the estate was to be divided, half going to the 
heirs, half to the city for the establishment of a public 
library. Mrs. Newberry has elected to take her statu- 
tory share, and the heirs have sued for and obtained ap 
order for immediate distribution, so that in a very short 
time the city of Chicago will have a princely library. 


An attempt will be made in Congress this 
Winter to secure a pension for Ida Lewis, who is in 
indifferent health. She is still one of the lionesses of 
Newport, and recently came within one of adding i: n- 
other to her rescues. A gale blew up, and a party of 
genticmen who were sailing in the harbor Jost control of 
their boat, which careened on one side, and half filled 
with water. Ida arose from a sick-bed and was prepar- 
ing to lower her little dingy from its davits, when an- 
other sail-boat went to the rescue of the imper.led men. 


Coronet Grorce E. Wanna, Jr., has been 
made an honorary member of the Koninklijk Iustitut 
van Ingenicurs of the Netherlands, on the ground of hs 
service as a Judge at the Centennial, in bebal! of the 
Netherlands exhibition, and of the interest shown by 
him ia that country in bis work entitled «A Farmer's 
Vucation.”’ Aside from the royal princes and the 
highest Dutch officials, he is the sixth person now living 
on whom honorary membership has been bestowed. 
Fowler, the inventor of the steam plow, and De Lesseps, 
are of this number, but there is no other American. 


Presipent MacManon rises at six o'clock 
throughout the year, When, up, he rings for Frangois, 
his valet, an old African soldier who has been his at- 
tendant for years. Francois brings with him a cup of 
black coffee. The marshal shaves himself, and, after 
dressing, descends to his study, where he works until 
half-past eleven, except the days on which ministerial 
councils take place. At half-past eleven he breakfasts 
with his family, the répast being light and short. Alter 
spending a few minutes with his wife and children, he 
returns to his study for another hour’s work. From 
one to three o’clock he receives the high functionaries 
who wish to consult him; sometimes he receives a few 
visitors in the morning. Whenever it is possible he 
takes a ride on horseback about three o’clock, frequently 
vis:ting acamp or reviewing a regiment. Sometimes he 
goes on ahunt. He habitually returns about half-past 
five, and rapidly reads the newspapers. At dinner he 
again meets his family, and sometimes a few friends 
His official dinners and receptions are given on Thurs 
days. 

Tuiers is the idol of the hour in Paris. A 
crowd gathers every day in the Place St. Georze towards 
the hour when he takes his accustomed drive. To 
gratify it, he does not g&t iuto his carriage under the 
doorway of his mansion out when the garden gates, 
which are lined with shoreiron, are flung open by the’ 
porter, he walks down the graveled drive and crosses 
the street pavement to his brougham. All hats are 
instantly taken off and held low while le petit bourgeois 
is pissing. There is no cheering, but the ladies 
venture on phrases of endearment and cther feminine 
expressions of sympatby, such as throwing a rose le- 
fore him or waving a pocket-handkerchiif, At one of 
these ovations M. Thiers wore his white bat and loose 
maroon paletot, which laps round him like a dressing- 
gown. With a sugar-loaf hat he would have been the 
beau ideal of a tricky old wizard. The little old man 
advanced with firm step, and was radiant with pleasure. 
A crowned monarch might have cnvied him as the three’ 
hundred men or more collected in the place uncovered 





themselves in silence while he went by. 
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NEW YORK. OUR SUMMER WATERING-PLACE SEASON—A SCHOOLGIRL’S VACATION LETTER FROM. THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, 
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GEORGE W. BARKER, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE NEW YORK DIVISION, 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


NEW YORK CITY.—THE EXCISE EXCITEMENT—LIQUOR-DEALEKS AND SALOON-KEEPERS APPLYING 
FOR LICENSES AT THE OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF EXCISE.—SEE PAGE 439.1 
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GEORGE W. BARKER, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE New York DIVvIsION, 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


EORGE W. BARKER, Superintendent of the 
New York Division of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, began his railroad career with the Erie Com- 
pany in 1853, After remaining on that line for 
several years, he severed the connection to oe 
the position of freight conductor on the road of the 
New Jersey Railroad and Transportation Company. 
While in the employ of this company his executive 
abilities became so marked and appreciated that he 
was frequently promoted, and in 1871, when the 
Pennsylvania Central leased the old line, Mr. Barker 
was appointed Superintendent of the New York 
Division. He is in his official relations one of the 
strictest disciplinarians, apparently stern and in- 
flexibly just. As his own duties are performed in 
a manner the most precise as to time and details, 
he exacts the same promptness and attention from 
all his subordinates. a 

During the Centennial Exhibition an average of 
300 trains were run daily over his division of the 
railroad, and upon one occasion 400 were moved 
within twenty-four hours; and throughout all this 
strain, so perfect and complete were his arrange- 
ments, that not a life was lost nor a limb injured 
through the neglect of his men. 

His experience in itself would be an ample guar- 
antee of his eminent fitness for the position he 
holds. But during the season of the strikes he was 
called upon to exert an almost superhuman amount 
of coolness, personal firmness, physical and moral 
courage, and executive capability. ; 

On July 23d, the crisis, as far as the Jersey City 
terminus was concerned, reached its height. Early 
in the morning one of the employés called upon him 
and said he was authorized to inform him that the 
firemen would strike about noon. Mr. Barker ex- 


pressed a wish that a committee of the men should 
wait upon him, and a committee of six did so. He 
argued with them that enough had already oc- 
curred to settle whatever questions had caused the 
strike, and that any further action of employés was 
not needed in that direction. If they left their en- 
gines, the mob in New York and Jersey City would 
avail themselves of the opportunity to enact there 
the terrible scenes of Pittsburgh and Baltimore ; 
for all of which they would be primarily responsi- 
ble. The men resolved not to strike, but to con- 
tinue work unless assailed by the populace. 

In the afternoon a battery of light artillery, with 
four field-pieces, reached Jersey City from Fort 
Hamilton, and was loaded upon flats. The display 
attracted a gathering of nearly 1,500 idle men and 
boys, and the police force was strengthened. 

The engine No. 723 that was to take the train 
stood in the yard, and some rough men gathered 
around threatening to shoot the engineer and con- 
ductors if they moved the train of troops. These 
officers naturally were frightened, and when it be- 
came generally known that threats had been made, 
all sorts of fears were expressed. ‘he train of 
troops was finally ready, and Mr. Barker said it 
should go. The engineer still hesitated. No other 
engineer would consent to take his place. The 
others said they were not called upon to do any 
man’s work except their own. At length the 
engineer consented to take charge of his engine if 
Mr. Barker would accompany him. The superin- 
tendent did not hesitate a moment. 

The Millstone way passenger train was also just 
ready to start. Two tracks were cleared, and with 
this passenger train between it and the mob, the mili- 
tary train left the station. The engineer was in his 
place, supported by Mr. Barker. The two trains 
moved slowly down the track, side by side, faster 
and faster. Finally, while every one was expecting 
trouble, the military train shot quickly ahead, and 
the danger was over. The excitement immediately 
began to subside. Mr. Barker remained on the 
engine until the engineer no longer felt timorous 
about being alone. Then the superintendent came 
back to his post and arranged for the further trans. 
cert: we of troops. This incident gives a faithful 
insight into Mr. Barker’s character. As he has 
risen from the ranks, he requires no one under him 
to do what he himself cannot or will not, With his 
men he is affable, courteous, sympathetic. Free ac- 
cess is always given them when they desire to state 

vances, and every consideration is paid to their 


NEW YORK.—A SOUVENIR OF THE CENTENNIAL EXHISITION—GOLD MEDAL PRESENTED BY EXHIBITORS OF MACHINERY HALL TO F. S. PEASE, OF BUFFALO.—SEE PAGE 443, 
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CONNECTICCT.—DEPARTURE OF THE FLORENCE,’? ON HOWGATE’S EXPEDITION TO THE 
POLAR REGIONS, FROM NEW LONDON, AUGUST 2D,—SEE PAGE 446, 
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He is sol'c'tous for their comfort and 
’ 


complaints. 
well-being, and as he always ‘‘ stands by the boys’ 
in every righ:ful measure, they showed their confi- 
dence in and respect for him when wise counsels 
were not apt to prevail. 
DEPARTURE OF THE ‘“ FLORENCE,” 

ON HOWGATE’S EXPEDITION TO 

THE POLAR REGIONS. 
saa schooner Florence, Captain Gecrge E. Tyson, 

master, sailed August 2d, from New London, 
Conn., for the polar scas. The purpose of her voy- 
age is to establish a depot of supplies on Northum- 
beriand Isle, upon which the main Arctic Exploring 
Expedition, which sails in July, 1878, under Captain 
H. W. Howgate, United States Army, is to draw for 
subsistence while prosecuting its search for the 
North Pole. The Florence, it is expected, will ar- 
Rive at a point on Cumberland Island about August 
25th. She will cruise therefrom after whale, and 
when a cargo of bone and oil is made up go into 
Winter quarters, and establish what the scientific 
world will know as the Howgate Polar Colony. 
Captain Tyson’s duties in this regari a:e to engage, 
a3 soon as possible after his arrival at the island, at 
least a dozen Esquimaux families, who, by long and 
actual residence in the Arctic region, are inured to 
the hardships and discomforts of a northern Winter; 
and to secure a hundred or more dogs, a quantity 
of native sledges and material for clothing, in the 
construction of which the native women will be 
employed during the Winter. 

The Florence was built at Wells, Maine, in 1851, 
and is still a stanch craft. Preparatory to her last 
cruise she was thoroughly overhauled and made as 
good as new. She is sixty-four feet long, nineteen 
feet beam, and has a depth of seven feet. Her ton- 
nage is 56 23-100 tons, and she has storage capacity 
for nearly three hundred barrels of oil. She carries 
no foretopmast, and is an aft schooner with square- 
sail yard athwart. Her cabin, which was formerly 
a rather small affair, has been enlarged to a depth 
of nearly eleven feet, and contains six berths and 
two state-rooms. Forward,there are ten berths. 
The walls of her cabin are four-inch plank and are 
ceiled. Her stem has been replanked with ten-inch 
timbers, covered with two-inch planks, giving her 
bows a total thickness of nearly sixteen inches, 
sufficient to resist the blows of the floating ice she 
will come in contact with in the northernseas. The 
cooking for her crew will be done below-deck just 
forward of her cabin. 

Her officers, scientists and crew are: George E. 
Tyson, ot New London, master; William Sisson, of 
New London, first mate ; Dennison Burrows, of New 
London, second mete; Eleazer Cone, of New Lon- 
don, steward; Orray Taft Sherman, of Providence, 
meteorologist and photographer; Ludwig Kumlin, 
ot Madison, Wis., naturalist; Richard 8. York, of 
Norwich; William A. Albin, of Sag Harbor; James 
W. Lee, of New London ; Joel B. Bettles, of Granby, 
seamen ; Charles Henry Fuller, of Colchester ; David 
T. Reese, of York, Pa.; John McPartland, of New 
Lendon, green hands. Mr. Sherman is a graduate 
of Yale, of the Ciass of 1871. Mr. Kumiin goes under 
ithe auspices of the Smithsonian Institution. 





FUN. 


‘*SHE’LL be a madonna one of these days.” The 
remark was made of a young lady who was pre- 
paring to make her débuf in opera. 


A NEVADA newspaper says of a man who has 
sued itfor libel that ‘‘he petitions the court to 
stitch a golden patch over his rent reputation.’”’ 


A POPULAR clergyman recently gave a lecture on 
** Fools.”” The tickets of admission were inscribed, 
*“‘Lecture on Fools. Admit one.” There was a 
large audience. 


IN a provincial town in which the heat was so in- 
tense as to make playgoing a misery, Mr. H. J. 
Byron was asked for a box. He replied, “I am 
sorry that I have no private box to give away, but I 
inclose you an order for the whole dress circle.’’ 


A HIGHLAND schoolmaster was called upon to 
help the great men of a Scotch town in drawing up 
a petition; and, as the chief magistrate was some 
five or six feet in circumference, he was not a little 
disturbed when he read the heading — “‘To the 
mare and body corpulent!”’ 


A GLUTTON of a fellow was dining at a hotel, and 
in the course of the “battle of knives and forks,” 
accidentally cut his mouth, which being observed 
by a wag sitting near by, he bawled out, “I say, 
friend, don’t you make that ar hole in your coun- 
tenance any larger, or we shall all starve to death!”’ 


A NORTHERN Iowa newspaper came out last week, 
and in a double-leaded editorial challenged any 
man to lay a finger on a line that had ever appeared 
in that paper that was not dictated in honor and 
penned in truth, and the next day the sheriff came 
down and closed him out. Judgment, brethren— 
judgment. 

** PULL out, Bill!” shrieked an engineer’s son to 
one of his playmates, a brakeman’s boy, who was 
{n imminent danger of getting smashed by his 
mother, who was coming after him. ‘Git on the 
main line and give her steam! Here comes the 
switch-engine!’’ But before the juvenile could get 
n motion, she had him by the ear, and he was laid 
ap with a hot box. 


WHEN Macready was playing Macbeth in the pro- 
vinces, the actor cast for the part of the messenger 
in the last act was absent. So the stage-manager 
sent a supernumerary on to speak the lines set 
down for the messenger—viz.: ‘As I did stand my 
watch upon the hill, I looked toward Birnam, and 
anon methought the wood began to move.’”’ AMac- 
beth: ‘Liar, and slave!” Super.: ‘’Pon my 
soul, Mr. Macready, they told me to say it! ’’ 


A SOUTH LONDON paper excited the wrath of the 
officials of the Southwark County Court by stating 
that recently, in expectation of a visit from the 
newly appointed judge, ‘‘they had put on clean 
shirts and had an easy shave.’’ To make things 
pleasant, it afterwards announced to all whom it 
might concern that the ‘‘officials did not put on clean 
+hirts, nor were they shaved on the day in question, 
«nd trusts everybody is satisfied.’’ But it is said 
tat they are not. 





LEAVEN. 


‘*A LirTLe leaven leavens the whole Inmp” is 
literally trae, when you use the old reliable Royal 
Baking Powder; it is the strongest and purest 
vowder in the world, and excels anything for 
miking bircuits, cakes, all kinds of muffins, etc. 


ReviaAs_e help for weak and nervous sufferers. 
Chronic, painfal and prostrating diseases cured 
without medicine. Pulvermacher's Electric Belts 
the grand desideratum. Avoid imitations. Book 
and Journal, wiih particulars, mailed free. Ad- 
dress, Putvermacuer Gatvanic Co., New York 


A rew doses of Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters 
will always cure casual indigestion or an ordinary 
bilious affection, or arrest the premonitory symp- 
toms of rheumatism. It is true that when dys- 
pepsia, or liver complaint, or rheumatism, or con- 
stipation, or nervous debility, or sick headache, 
has become a permanent evil, and has even baffled 
the skill of eminent physicians and resisted all the 
ordinary remedies, it may still be eradicated by 
the Litters; but it is easier, as Macbeth suggests, 
to crush the serpent’s egg than the grown serpent. 





Try L’Amerique Cigarettes.— Mixture of 
Perique and Vanity Fair. Best yet for Summer smoking. 


Shoes—Good Wearing, Easy Fitting 
with style and low price combined. EvGeNE FErRis & 
Soy, 81 Nassau Street, 

Keep your Bird in health and song by using 
SINGER PATENT GRAVEL Paper, For sale by all druggists 
and bird-dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson Street, N. Y. 


For families visiting Philade!phia, no more cozy, 
home-like quarters, combined with excellent service, 
unexceptional cwisine and moderate prices, cai: be found 
than at the Colonnade Hotel, on Chestnut Strect. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine has been sold in every civil 
ized country, and the public have rendered the verdict 
that it is the cheapest and best Hair Dressing in the 
world. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 

E. & H. T. Anrnoxy & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Granhoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. lhoto-I.antern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate. 
rials, Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition, 
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Houses of New York. 
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Printing Inks and Materials. 
“ EO. MATHER’S SONS, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW 
QW YORK. Printing Inks. This paper is printed 
with our Pictorial Cut Ink. 
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AMES CONNER’S SONS, PRINTERS’ FURNISHING 
. WAREHOUS , 30 and 32 Centre Street (corner 
of Reade and Duane Streets), New York. 


Housefurnishing Goods. 


(HINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, Silverware, Refrigerators, 

J and all Hou-e Furnishing Goods. E. D. Bassford’s, 
Cooper Institute, New York City. Lllustrated Catalogue 
and Price List free. 











Have always customers for valuable Patents. Call at 
24 Barclay Street, in Patent Office. 
HENRY GERNER. 





KEEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS Made to Measure, 
The very best, 6 for $9, delivered free everywhere. 
Keep's Patent Partly Niade Dress . 
Five very best, 6 for $7, delivered free everywhere. 
An elegant set of Gold-plate collar and sleeve | 
Buttons given with each half-dozen Keep’s shirts. 
Samples and full directions mailed free to any address, 
Merchants supplied at smal! commission on cost. 
‘rade circulars mailed free on application. . 
KEEP MANUFACTURING CO., 165 Mercer Street, N.Y 


COLONNADE HOTEL, 


Chestnut and 15tb Sts,, Puila telphia, Pa, 


Terms, $3.50 per Day. 


First class in every respect. During the Summer the 
Hotel lias been redecorated and frescoed. ‘Ihe table and 
service are unsurpissed by any hotel in Philadelphia 
Rooms en suite for families a specialty. 


Traveler’s Guide. 








LBANY BOAT, PEOPLES LINE. 
P the elegant steamers DREW and ST. JOIN leave 
Pier No. 41, North River, EVERY WEEK DAY at 6 P. »., 
connecting at Albany with express trains for 
SARATOGA, 
LAKE GEORGE, 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 

THE ADIRONDACK AND WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
and all favorite Summer Resorts North and West. 
FARE ONLY $1.50. 

Messina’s celebrated String Bands accompany each 
steamer. S. E. MAYO, General Passenger Agent. 





RESCO STENCILS.—E£legant Desi 
in the world. Send for price-list. Agents wanted. 
J. Z. GLFFORD, 136 East Twenty-eighth St., N. Y. 


PINMINA PTLE vrcroR 
RINTIN G ] AND ENTERPRISE! 
PRESSES. ! UNand-Inkers, 48 to $20, 
Large lilustrated Catalogue {\r § Self-Inkers, 86 to #550, 











two stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mir’s, West Meriden, Ct. 








THE GREAT AMERICAN STRAWBERRY! 


CENTENNIAL PREMIUM, EIGHT BERRIES WEIGHING ONE POUND. 
jogue of PLANTS, SEEDS and BULBS for Fall Planting sent on receipt of letter-stamp by 


— BELLEVU£& NURSERY CO., Paterson, New Jersey. 


Description and price by mail, and Cata- 








ADVERTISING RATES 





For any of Frank Leslie’s Publications which 
contain Advertisements furnished upon application. 


MANAGER, 
537 Pearl St., N. Y. 


Address, 
Frank Lesuie’s PupuisursG Horse 











1.—For Moth Patches, 
Freckles and Tan, 

Theonly reliable cure 
is PERRY’s MOTH & 
FRECKLE LOTION. 


2.—For Pimples on_ the 
Face, Blackheads or_Flesh- 
worms, use PERRY’S 
COMEDONE AND PI\- 
PLY REMEDY, aninfalli- 
ble Skin Medicine; or consult 
Dr. b. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, N.Y. Both these 
medicines are sold by Druggists. 


To Consumptives 


AND 


Invalids. 


WINCHESTER’s HYPOPHOSPHITE of 
LIME AND SODA will promptly and radically 
cure Consumption and absolute'y prevent its develop- 
ment in all cases of Predisposition or threatened attack. 
For WEAK LUNGS, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, GEN- 








PEPSIA or INDIGESTION, LOSS OF VIGOR and 
APPETITE, and all diseases arising from POVERTY 
OF THE BLOOD, WINCHESTER’S HYPO- 
PHOSVHIT< OF LIME AND SODA ISA 


and BRAIN, NERVE and BLOOD FOOD. 
From $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & C0., Chemists, 


Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., N.Y. 





H. T, HELMBOLD’S 


Concentrated Fluid Extract 


BUCHU, 


PHARMACEUTICAL. 


OWING TO SPURIOUS ARTICLES 
PALMED UPON THE PUBLIC FOR THE 
PAST FIVE YEARS ON THE REPUTA- 
TION OF MY PREPARATIONS, I AM 
FORCED TO MAKE A RADICAL CHANGE 
IN MY LABELS AND WRAPPERS. THE 
GENUINE, FROM MY ORIGINAL RECI- 
PB, IS PRINTED IN CARMINE INK, AXD 
PREPARZD BY THE H.T. HELMBOLD 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, COR. OF 
BROADWAY AND 17TH ST. (UNION 
SQUARE), NEW YORK. 


H. T. HELMBOLD. 


Mrs. & Miss STEERS’ SCHOOLS, 
No, 12 East 47th Street and 62 West 12th Street. 


Omnibus from 





Kindergarten attached to each School 
12 East 47th Street, 
6 Mixed Cards, with name. 10c. and stamp. 
Ag ts Outfit, l0c. L. C. COE & CO., Br’stol, Conn. 


ADIES can make $5 a day in their own city or town. 





City. 


SPECIFIC, being uncqualed as a VITALIZING TONIC | 


ERAL DEBILITY, NERVOUS PROSTRATION, DYS- | 


| Windsor Castle, England. 


| The Pleasures of Pig-st cking on the Banks of the Tigris. 


Hrank 


POPULAR 


FOR SEHFP 


Excellent, Attractive and Cheap, 


An American Sovereign Abroad 

Breach of Confidence. 

An Afternoon at a Pekin Theatre. 

The Cave of Death 

The Pleasure: of Pig-sticking. By A. Locher. 

A Duel with Rawhides in Kordofan. 

Irish Humor. 

Nobody s Lover. 

The Mystery of the Pyramids, By Richard A, Proctor. 

Jonathan Ruggles; a Tale of the Revoiution. 

The Poor Min's Grave (Poem), By Eliza Cook. 

Alexander Pope’s Chair. 

The Cascarottes. 

Swallowing a Writ. 

The Black Shadow. By Annie Thomas. 

The Stocking Mender. 

My First Deer Hunt. 

Henry IV. and La Belle Gabriclle. 
Baker. 

A Fire Heroine. By Juan Lewis. 

A Storm in the Bernese Oberland. 

The Old Stone House. 

Charles Phillips’s Portrait of Curran. 

Punctilious Economy. 

A Hard Hit at Pope. 

A Day in Cordova. 

Lord Lyndhurst’s Generosity. 

The Dreamland of Love, 

The Happy Lot (Poem). 


By sieury Barton 


By Ebenezer Elliott. 





Leslie’s | 
MONTHLY 
TEMBER, 


is now ready with the following 


CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE. 


That Right Foot. 

The Man I Took a Dislike To, 

By the Sea (Poem). 

Tyrolese Wild Hay Gatherers, 

A Sugacious Horse. 

Sandy. 

Eunice Dart. 

Gretchen's Toilet. 

Ireland’s Shakespeare Forgcries. 

A Moslem School-room. By Thomas W. Knox. 

‘Men are but Children of a Larger Growth.” 
Hunt, 

Sinbad, the Sailor. By Barry Gray. 

John Anderson, My Jo. By Robert Burns, 

The Bobolink. 

How Frank Dennison was Cured of his ‘‘ Turns,” 

The Australian Diceum. 

The Drachenfels. 

Fortunée; a Fairy Story. 

The Royal Power of Cure. 

Southern Scenes: Shipping Rice from a Plantation on 
the Savannah River. 

The Bridal Wine Cup. 

Quaker Justice. 

Pottery and Porcelain. By Professor Charles A. Joy, 
th. D. 

Recent Progress in Science. 

Entertainine Column, 


By Leigh 


ENGRAVINGS. 


An American Sovereign Abroad: General Grant at Gui'd- 
hall; The Welcome of. the Lord Mayor; Conferring 
the Freedom of the City of London, General Grant 
signing the Record; The Kitchen in the Mansion 
House, Preparing for the Banquet; The Lord Mavor’s 
Banquet to General Grant, Drinking the Health of 
Queen Victoria. 


Interior of a Chinese Theatre during a Performance. 


The Cave of Death. 

A Duel with Rawhides in Kordofan. 

Nobody’s Lover: ‘*Tim leaped from the boat and swam 
like a fish.” 

The Poor Man’s Grave. 

The Mystery of the Psramids: Pyramids of Cheops and 
Chephren; Inside the Great Pyramid; Ascending the 
Great Pyramid. 

Jonathan Ruggles: The Searcher of the Slain; The Spy. 

Alexander Pope’s Chair. 

The Cascarottes Carrying Sardines, 

The Black Shadow: ‘‘ The woman had come forward and 
cast berself at Herbert's feet’; “1 found myself 
knocking at the door of the pretty rustic porch.” 

The Stocking Mender. 

My First Deer Hunt. 

The Venus de Medici. 

Henry the Fourth and La Belle Gabrielle; Henry IV. 
and his Ministers; The Chateau de Montceanx. 

A Fire Heroine: ‘I saw my young friend dash out from 
the blazing doorway.”’ 

A Storm in the Bernese Oberland. 

The Old stone House—two illustrations. 

The Dreamland of Love: “The girl took her grand- 
mother’s hand and touched it with her lips”; 
*‘ Johnny Plays the Hero.” 

“ Beg. Sir.” 





g. . 
That Right Foot—two illustrations. 


A Day in Cordova: The Chapel of the Zancarron, in the 
Cathedral; Interior of the Mcsque of Cordova; A 
Cattle-drover of Cordova; Moori-h Knocker «n Door 
of Mosque; The Pass of Despefiaperros, in the Sierra 
Morena, between Cordova and Cardenas; Exterior 
View of the Mosque of Cordova; Market-place, Cor- 
dova; Scene at Valdepefias, near Cordova; Casa de 
los Expositos, Foundling Hospital, Cordova. 

The Happy Lot. 

By the Sea 

Th* Man I Took a Dislike To. 

Alpine Women in the Hay Harvest. 

A Sagacious Horse. 

Sandy: * You can never be anything to be again.” 

What is to become of Europe (Comic). 

Eunice Dart. 

Gretchen’s Toilet. 

A Moslem School-room: Flozging in a Turkish School: 
An Egyptian Schoolboy; A Mohammedan School. 

John Anderson, My Joe. 

Sinbad the Sailor. 

The Bobolink. 

How Frank Dennison was cured of his ‘‘ Turns.” 

Fortunée, 

The Drachenfels. 

The Australian Diceum. 

The Royal Power of Cure: Queen Anne Touching Ir. 
Johnson, when a Boy, for the King’s Evil. 

Southern Sceres: Shippin; Rice from a Plantation on 
the Savannal: River. 

Pottery and Porcelain: Porcelain Tower, China; Ancient 
Chinese Porce!ain; Specimen of Enameled Majolica 
Ware, by ‘.ucca Della Robbia; Bernard Palissy; 
Girl Throwing Lump Clay to Drive out the Air: 
Pottery Processes: Glazing; Making Molds; Clean. 
ing out Sand; Board Boy, 

The Bridal Wine Cup. 





at once a circulation seldom attained in years. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl 


This new Monthly, from its wonderful combination of merits, has «on general favor and admiration, and reached 


Every Number gives 128 pages of excellent reading, embracing what would require volumes in other form ; and, 
with a hundred illustrations, furnishes reading full of interest, timely and educational. 


The ‘POPULAR MONTHLY” can be found at all news-depots 


128 Pages Quarto, 100 Illustrations. Price only 20 Cents, 


$2.50, POSTAGE FREE. 


Street, New York City. 











Address, Evtis Maxvracturina. Co., Waltham, Mass, 






KINGSFORD'S 
Oswego Starch 
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The Little Wonder. 





The most complete, perfect and useful household tool 
in exi tence. A tack-hammer, screw-driver, can-opener, 
nut-cracker, gis-pliers, pinchers and stovepipe-crimper 
combined in one neat and practical implement. The pipe- 
crimper alone is worth ten times the price of the whole. 
With it one can put tozether the worst of pipes with per- 
tect ease in almost no time. Every family in America 
wants one of these tools, and | want 1,000 agents to take 
the money for them. Sample and full particulars by 
mail, postpaid, fur 2) cents. 


Cc. M. LININGTON, Manufacturer, 
_ oF Jackson St,, Chicago. 


F.J.Kaldenberg 


Received the only prize 
awarded by the International 
Jury for American-made 
meerschaum pipes, at the 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
An unprivaled assortment 
of Meerschaum Pipes, Cigar- 
holders, Amber Goods, etc., 
etc., always on hand, 
Factory and Warcroom, 117 Fulton Street. 
(6 Astor House, Broadway, i 
and ew York, 
71 Nassau Street, ‘’ 
_ Send for Mlustrated Price L ist 


EXTRAORDINARY, 
ore oo 
AND VALUABLE ¢a'tne author ‘Deseriptive 


circulars sent free. Address, 


Dr. W. H. PARKER, No, 4 
MEDICAL WORK, Bulfinch Street Bos ston. ? 


Royal Havana Lottery, 


Drawings Every 15 Days. 
25,000 vanes PRIZES OF THE VALUE 


000. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
i Wail Street, N. Ye 


-RUSSIAN-TURKISH BATHS, 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
the city. They contain the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cieansing the skin. together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect; the 7urkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but, on the contrary, the sensa- 
tions produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render 
these baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 
From 7 A. M. to 9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A.M 
to 12 M. 


DAYS FOR LADIES: 
WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, from 
9 A. M. to P. M. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE. MEN, BOYS. 
XTON’ Ss 
Self-Inking. only $14. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self Ink- 
P ing, from #27 to $60; will do the 
work of a $250 Il’ress. Presses from 
$3.50. Stamp for catalogue. CUR- 
TIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St, 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 








Branch Stores 


With engravings: price, $L 
Contains, also, fifty original 
prescriptions for prevailing 


Address, 


MONDAYS, 











A Special Offer 
TO THE READERS 


OF THIS PAPER. 


A Genuine Swiss Magnetic Time- 
Keeper, a perfect Gem for everybody desir- 
ing a relable Zime-Piece, and also a superior 
Compass, usual watch size, steel works, glass 
erysial, all in a superb Orotde Iunting-case, 
warranted to denote correct time, and keep in 
running order for two years. J’erfection guar- 
anteed. 

Ccr ovr THIs Covron aND Matt 11, 


CUUPON. 


On reccipt of this Coupon and 50 cents to} 
pay for packing, \oxing and mailing charges, 
we promise to send cach patron of this paper 
« GenuINs Swiss MaGnNetic Timk- Keeper. 


Address, Magnet'c Watch Co., 


ASHLAND, Mass. 
— 








This is your ONLY OPPORTUNITY to obtain 
this beautiful premium, so urder AT ONCE. 


ee ee oe eee 


GREAT LUXURY. 


I will send to any point accessible by express a Nonpa- 
riel Spring Mattress. Charges paid C. O D._ Privilege 
of one day’s trial before payment. For price-list and cir- 
culars address, T. L. SNYDER, Jersey City, N. J. 


EAUTIES OF THE STAGE AND THEATRICAL 
SKETCH-BOOK—Contains Twenty-nine Portraits of 
Celebrated Actresses ; also, Sketches of their Lives. 
The following are some of the lortraits: MISS FANNY 
DAVENPORT. AGNES ETHEL, MARIE AIMER, PAU- 
WINE MARKHAM, LYDIA THOMPSON. CHRISTINE 
NILLSON, ADELINA PATTI, Etc. The Portraits aro 
printed in the finest style. The-above book will be sent 
to any address, on receipt of 25c. in currency or postage- 
stamps. M. J. Bad ERS, 105 Fulton § St., New York. 
HE ORIENTAL, SECRET SHOULD BE KNOWN TO 
all who wish to gain unalloyed affection.” Price, $1. 
Secured by copyright. Beware of imitations. 
Addresi 
JOHN FRANCIS AYRES, M. D., Boston, Muss. 
Fine Cards. Damask, Repp, étc., with name on, 
5 18c. -CIL. ANTON BROS,, Clintonville, Conn. 


3 } Mixed Cards with name, 10 cts’ samples for 3 ct. 
stamp. J. Mixer & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 

















Hrank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE: 


[CHARLES F. DEEMS, 


D.D., LL.D., Bditor, | 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 


Splendidiy Trlliustrated, 


Universally admitted to be one of the Cheapest, 
Ientertaining Publications of the day, 


Most Attractive and 
is ready for 


delivery with the following 


CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE, 


New York Aquarium and its Contemporaries. By the 
Rev. Nicholas Bjerring. 

Poem: Abraham's Guest, 
Johnston. .« 

The Moon.—Intercsting Facts about the Chinese. 

Bible Terms.—Charity.—Good-by. 

Geoffrey Kuowles’s Restitution. 

The Twins.— ‘ Danger Ahead!” 


By Colonel William Preston 


Poem: The Lord’s Prayer.—Life in the Wigwam; or, 
the Indian Socrates. By the Rev. John 8. C, Ab- 
bott 


The Tower of London. 

A Scotch Hymn.—The Pyramids and the Pole Star. 

The Carven Name. 

Poem: Light.—Little Sally Peters. 

Waylaid on the Edge of the Jungle. 

A Night of Peril. 

temarkable Instinct of a Dog. —Poem :—Forgive, 0 God! 

By William N. Gray. —Babylonian Antiquities. 

Indian Schools. —Poem: On the River 

Stories from the Talmud and other Jewish Sources. 

What it Costs to Write Well. —An Old English Funeral. 

War Galleys of the Fifteenth Century 

Adventure with an Elephant. 

Genius in Jail. By Frederick Saunders. 

Poem: September. 

The Hermitage, 

Poem: Revealed.—Blue Glass. 

Spared by the Tide. 

Alypius of Tagaste. By Mrs. Webb. 

Danger of Sleeping in the Moonlight. 

The Le; gend of Petronilla. —E qual. to the 
Pine-Apple. 

The Whispered Secret. 

Paul. By the Editor. 

A Kalmuck Choir. 

The Home Pulpit: 
Editor. 

Poem: Gold.—Imperial Courtship. —Building the Nest 

The Gauls in Rome 

Extraordinary Intelligence of a Horse. 

The Prayer Mecting. 

Rey. John S. C. Abbott, D.D. 

The Mazarine Bible. 


Occasion. —The 


Are Christians Narrow? By the 





The Invalid’s Portion. 

Little Charlie Rivers.—South Front of Santa Maria de 
Belem. 

Poem: Reproof. By 
Trees. 

A Christian Heroine. 

The Chair of St. Peter.—Preaching in Song. 

Trifling with Sacred things. —A Novel Letter-Carrier. 

After the Night, Morning.—Poem: Clouds.—Elizabeth 
Christine. Wife of Frederick the Great. 

Escape of a French Missionary. 

The Mountain City of Towah.—Hippopotamus with its 
Young. 

His Own Accuscr. 

vr. Addison Alexander's Monosyllabic Poem. —Remark- 
able Escapes of Eminent Men.—Admiration of 
Criminals. 

Wit and Wisdom of Children. 

Gustave Doré. 

Rival Vessels Afloat.—The Largest Book in the World. 

Midnight and Noon.—Triumphant. —Flutes, their Ancient 
and Modern Construction.—A Dying Brother. 

Poem: Fisherman’s Song.—Self-Education.— A Cow 
Teaching Theology. 

God is Love. 

Poem: The Dreamer. 

The Christians in Turkey. 

The Cynosure.—Croquet. 

Mrs. Catherine B. Atterbury.—The Ruined Keep. 

Population of the World, Annually. 

A Time to Laugh. 

At Home and Abroad. Cathedral of the Incarnation 

Opening of the Pan-Presbyterian Council. 

Missions. 

ys ee A, 

Sunday Schools. —Unto Him. 

Editor’s Portfolio. 

Editor’s Note-bovk.—Editor’s Letter-book. 

Standing Answers to Correspondents.—Editor’s Library 
Table. 

Odds and Ends. 

September. 

Music: Sound the Battle-Cry. 


Josephine Pollard.—Two Lime 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Abraham. 

The Seal. 

The Box-fish. 

Section Tanks, New York Aquarium. 

Interior View, New York Aquarium 

Side View of Eveless Fish, Mammoth Cave, Ky. 
Back View of Eycless Fish, Mammoth Cave, Ky 
Sea-Horse. 

Various Specimens of Fish. 

Sea-shells. 

Group of Ancmones. 

Sea-Butterflies. 

The Narwhal. 

Viviparous Fish. 

The Eagle Ray. 

Red Fire-Fish. 

Horseshoe Crab in Trouble. 

The Decorator. 

The Star Fish. 

The Blind Proteus. 

Good-by. 

Geoffrey Knowles’s Restitution. 

The Twins. 

Danger Ahead. 

Principal Features of the Tower of London 
Jewel Room, Tower of London. 

The Carven Name. 

Knock, and it sha!l be Opened unto you 
Waylaid on the Edge of the Jungle. 

The Squall surcharged with Clouds of Spray, etc 
On the River. 

Reading the Books of the Law. 

Night on the Banks of the Nile. 

The Sphinx as it appears to day. 

War Galleys of the Fifteenth Century. 

Old English Funeral Three Hundred Years ago. 
When, with a du!l Sensation of Pain, ete. 
September. 


The Hermitage. 

Spared by the Tide. 

The Arab Sheikh forcing the Boy, ctc. 
An ‘ient Egyptian Costumes. 

The Appeal of Orestes to Osiris. 
Ancient Egyptian Tables. 

Ancient Egyptian Chair. 

Petronilla, by Guercino, 

Fqual to the Occasion. 

The Whi-pered Secret. 

A Kalmuck Choir. 

It is Finished! 

0 Lord, how manifold are Thy Works! 
Building the Nest. 

Extraordinary Intelligence on the part of a Horse 
The Gauls in Rome. 

Portrait: Rev. Jom S. C. Abbott. 

Give us this Day our Daily Bread. 
Invalid’s Poriion. 

Portrait: Little Charlie Rivers. 

South Frout of Santa Maria. 

Follow Me, and I will make you Fishers of Men, 
A Chris ian Heroine. 

A Novel Letter-Carrier. 

After the Night, Morning. 

Tue Escape of a French Missionary. 


| The Mountain City of Towah. 


| 
| 


Hippopotamus crossing a River with its Young 
40 Own Accuser. 

val Vessels Afloat. 
he nit: Gustave Doré 
God is Love. 
The Dreamer. 
Croquet. 
The Ruined Keep. 
Nutting. 
Exterior of the Cathedral. 
Interior of the Cathedral. 


This Magazine has, within the space of a few months, taken so firm a hold on the general public, that it may 


now be said to rank among the first publications of cither the Old or the New World. 


It numbers among its con- 


tributors some of the ablest writers, lay and clerical. on either side of the Atlantic; and is so perfect im all its 
departments as to bid defiance to any thing like successful rivalry. 


Each Number contains 128 finely-printed pages, teeming with stirring tales, 


instructive sketches, religious 


tovics and essays, together with subjects of general interest, all of which are profusely illustrated, 


The “SUNDAY MAGAZINE” is published at the unusually low subscription price of 


$3 a Year, or 25 Cents a Copy, 


Ard will be forwarded at these rates free of postage to any address. 
Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
537 Pearl Street, New York City. 








SUMMER FASHIONS. 





Tue Latest Stytes Just Recertvep rrom Paris, 


AND PUBLISHED EXCLUSIVELY IN 


Frank Leslie's Lady’s Journal. 





SACQUES, PROMENADE COSTUMES, CHILDREN’S DRESSES, 


Summer Styles. 





“WHAT NEW YORKERS ARE WEARING.” 


Also, an intensely interesting Serial Story, 


entitled 


“PENELOPE.” 


Fach Number contains more Fashion Matter than any other paper published in this country, in addition to wh ch 
there are Short Stories, Poems, Items of Interest, Gossip, Sparks of Mirth, 
and amusing cartoons upon the follies 
of the day. 


FIUSBANDSsS, BUY IT FOR 


For sate by 


YOUR WIVES 


ill News Agents, 10 cents weekly ; or, send 10 cents to our address, and you will reccive a cop 


return mail 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New Work. 


Agonts Wanted. 


weer —_— 


a day sure made by Agents sell 
$10 to $25 ing our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
aud Chromo Cards, 125 samples, worth $5, sent post- 
paid for 85 cents. Illustrated Catalogue free. 

J H BU. FFORD'S | SONS, BOSTON. | _ [Established 1850: 


A WE E K to Agents. $10 Outfit Free 
P.O. VIC KE RY & CU., Augusta, Me. 
to sell is to Menewa N 
WANTED pyri seit i "hea howe 
Ho axp Tha » 
$85 a month, esters 
_ ar a Salary. Salesmen wanted tosellonr 
Staple Goods to deule: +. No peddling 
Expenses paid. Formenens empley- 
meut. eddress 8S. A. GRANT & CO., 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 
A YEAR. Agents wanted. Business 
beg itimate. ree free, Addre: s, 
. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 


Quemy Cire Giase & Laue Wouxs, Cinevmnati,”s 


ae PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 











inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents, Address, A. CouLTER & Co., Chicago. — 


THE PATENT TIDY FASTENER, ™s\' 
ae © ead egy #: a set free to every reader tor 
Agents wanted. 

SIME BON’ £ ‘SMITH, 64 Cortlandt St. New York 


al bial 4d yess 
AGEN ‘| S For particulars address, 
WILSUN SEWING MACHINE CO., 
829 Broadway, New Y ork City, 
New Orleans, La.. Chicago, Il., 
Or San Fra matene, Cal, 


Frank Leslie to Book Agents. 
The People will no not be Deceived. 


Every family requires an authentic 


History of the Centennial Exhibition, 


and wants the one that was planned before the opening 
of the Fair, and required the labor of our large corps of 
Artists, Photographers, Engravers and Draught-men 
for ten months to execute the Illustrations. every one of 
which was made expressly for this work. This is the 
only history yet written, and in it are the only authentic 
illustrations giving a complete panorama ot the Expo- 
sition irom its inception to its close—Pictures of Active 
Life within the Centennial Grounds—Art Exhibits sur- 
rounded by visitors, giving at once a correct idea of 
dimensions by comparison — State Days and other attend- 
ant pageintry—Character Sketches true to life—in fact 
such a vivid portraiture as gives the reader a perfect 
knowledge of all branches of the Exhibition. 

Every obe on seeing specimen pages and prospectus of 


Frank Leslie’s 
HISTORICAL RECISTER 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


Involuntarily expresses a desire to possess it—the secret 
ot the extraordina'y success of our Agents, who univer- 
sally pronounce it the eas'est book to sell they ever 
handled. 20, 30, and 5U subscribers a day ure reported 
from scores of Agents. The book contains 336 mam- 
moth pages, equal to 1,842 octavo pages, and would make 
three such books as are announced as Centennial Histo- 
| ries, 8vo., 600 pp. Our 1,000 exquisite engravings cover 
| a surface equal to 1,381 full octavo pages, In fact, our 
| work is equal in size to three 8vo. books of 600 pp. with 

460 full-page illustrations in each, and printed on paper 
| three times the weight and cost used in ordinary octavo 
books. 

Address, for price, terms and territory, 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 


Frank Leslie’s noon te House, 
537 Pearl Gevest, NEW YORK. 


The Best and Brightest Summer Reading 
Elegantly Illustrated, 














Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER 


Is now issuing several charming Serials. 


9076 FIFTH AVENUE; 


OR, THE 
Romance of a Fashionable Boarding-House. 
By NUGENT ROBINSON, 


Author of ‘Tae Letrer or my Deap Wire,” 
brilliant stories. 


PALSE TO HIMSELF. 


By the Author of “For Love’s Sikr Oxtr,” etc, ete. 


and othes 


A BRIDE FROM THE SBA. 


By the Author of “ Wirg tx Naue Oxty.” 





AmaNDA M 
Acstix, C 
Pignce, ete. 


Short Stories by 
Denxtsox, Mrs. J. G 
Lewis, Erra W. 


Doveias, Mrs. M. A 
SHACKLEFORD, Jcas 


Travels, Adventures, 
Affairs, etc., etc. 


Essays, Biography, Domestic 


Issued every Monday, 
price 10 cents; 


and for sale at al 
$4 a year, postpaid. 


news depots, 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, Ne New York. 


> trons Seen Nervocs " Damrurr, 
ete., can learn of a certain 
and speedy ren " “iv, free 


by by addressing, | Dr JAQU ES & ©O.. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Visiting Cards 2° Fiz. Carte rit mom 








for li cents. C. G Havews, West Meriden, Conn 
4 FINE CARDS—Damask. Repp. ete, with name ro 
all, lve. =F. C. Lymasy, Clintonville, Conn 


“9 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 19 
cts., postpaid) GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau. N. Y. 

25 FANCY CAnDS, all styles, with name. ie, poat 

| raid J. KR HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y 

h name. 4 


9 Extra Fine Mixed Cards. w 
Nas au, N. Y. 


cts., post-paid. L. JONES & CO. 


MIXED CARDS, with name, 1c. & 3e. stamp, 
Samples, €c. Dowd « Co., Bristol, Conn. 
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FRANK _LESLIE’S- 





ILLUSTRATED N EWS! PAPER, 





The Best Works of the Best Authors 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


Books usually sold for $1.50 and $2 now furnished for 


TEN and TWENTY cents. 


Frark Leslie’s 





| HOME LIBRARY: 


STANDARD WORKS 


By the Most Celebrated Authors. 





New books, by new authors, have been forced on 
the people, an? enjoyed a brief popularity, soon to 
be succeeded by others equally short-lived. It is esti 
mated that but one in one hundred live ten years. Stand- 
ard works by standard authors have lived but in the 
knowle ige of librarians and scholars, the people losing 
sight of these in the accumulating rubbish of 


NEW BOOKS. 


These proven works of acceptei standard authors are 
known to the masses only by name. Now we offer them 
as home companions, COSTING LITTL®, WORTH MUCH. 
Every household can have thein all, and every member 
of the family can have access to the great minds made 
famous in English literature, and the works as well as 
the names of Dumas, Reade, Collins, Dickens, Edwards, 
Scott, Lytton, Payn, Linton, Hugo, Broughton, Eliot, 
Mulock, and their compeers, will become HOME com 
Panions, and give life-long pleasure by closer acquaint- 
anceship. 


THE HOME LIBRARY 


Will aim to include all the authors made famous by the 
WEST OF TIME, and to include none of unknown or untried 
popularity, Every purchaser is assured that the only 
care requisite in selecting is to see that they get a num- 
ber of 





puryate iy 





Frank Leslie’s Home Library, 


And they will have one of the best works of one of the | 


most celebrated authors It is unnecessary to enlarge 
on the merits of the respective books, and we merely 
append the Numbers, titles and authors, comprising 


Frank Leslie’s 


HOME LIBRARY. 


No, 1—DovusLe NUMBER, 


“Mard Cash.’ 
By CHARLES READE. Price only 20 cis. 


No. 2—DousLe NuMBER. 


‘‘\he Mioonstone.”’ 


By WILKIE COLLINS. Price only 20 cts. 


No. 3—SinGLe NuMBER. 


‘‘ A Vagabond Heroine.” 
By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS. 


Ng, 4--DovusBLe NuMBER. 


“he Caxtons.”’ 


By LORD LYTTON. Price only 20 cts, 


No. 5—SinGLe NUMBER. 


“From Dreams to Waking.”’ 


By FE. LYNN LINTON. Price only 10 cts, 


No. 6—SinGLe NuMBER, 


‘*Miurphy’s Master.” 


By JAMES PAYN. Price only 10 cts. 


No, 7—DovsLe NcMBER. 


Hunchback cf Notre 
Dame.”’ 


‘the 


By VICTOR HUGO. Price only 20 cts. 


No. 8—Dovus_e NuMBER. 


‘* Good-by, Sweetheart!” 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. Price only 20 cta, 





No. 9—SINGLE NUMBER. 


“Hannah.” 


By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
only 10 cts, 


Price 





No. 10—Sixnete Nomprr. 


‘Peg Woffington.” 


By CHARLES READE. Price only 10 cts. 


No. 11—Docsie Nemper. 


“White Lies.” 


By CHARLES READE. Price only 20 cents. 


No. 12—SincLe Numer. 


“Sword and Gown,”’ 


By the .\uthor of ‘‘Guy Livingston.”’ Price only 10 cts. 


To be followed by other popular books, from the most 
popular authors, in single and double numbers, 
as the length of the Story demands. 


PRICE 10 & 20CENTS. FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, to any address. 
Back Numbers always on hand, and will be supplied by 
your Newsdealer or by the Pablisher on 
receipt of the price named. 


Frank Leslie, Publisher, 537 Pear] 8t., New York. 


Price only 10 cts, | 


| 
| 





| 


| ceipt of 6 cents. 


| 
7 


} 


HOSTILE— 








ih 


BUT ACCOMMODATING, 


Uncre Sam—“ Wait until Congress meets, and then I'll settle your account.” 
Hostite—“ Just send your army up my way, and I'll reduce it without waiting for Congress.” 


Sillery Supérieur. Crewant d’Ay. 








Really Pure, Delicate and Superior. 


ag ISHED, 1743, 


RENAULD, FRANCOIS & ©O., Sole Agents for the United States. 


MOET & CHANDON, CHAMPAGNE WINES. 


For sale by all res - ctable Wine Merchants and Grocers, 


NOW READY, 


‘Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine, 


FOR 


All the new 
in Europe and America ; 
Svan y 


Short : 
LADY 


Poetry; 


WAN TED IMMEDIATELY, 
OCAL AGENTS in every township to take orders 
for NURSERY STOCK, Pay large, No risk. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. References required, Address, 


J. HAMMOND & CO., 


‘Geneva, oa 


The Idle Hour, 


The Cheapest Comic nt 
ever published, 


'A NEW ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 
BRIM-FULL OF 


Sense and Nonsense, 
In PICTURES, PROSE and VERSE. 





A new Semi-Montbly Illustrated Paper, of sixteen large 


SEPTEMBER, 


Fashions just received from PARIS, LONDON and BERLIN ; 
rnd Continued Stories 





quarto pages, devoted to light reading and exhilarating | 


illustrations, calculated to do good by killing ennui and 
diverting the mind from dull care during many an 


IDLE HOUR. 


Just the paper for rejuvenating every one, pleasing 
the children, and making children of those o! older 
| growth, 


A POPULAR PAPER AT A POPULAR PRICE. 
Six Cents per Number. 


For sale at all Newsdealers’, or sent postpaid on re- 
Address, 


Frank Leslic, 
537 Pearl st. New York York. 


LADY INTRODUCERS WANTED 


for our Rubber Fancy Goods for aang ven Otten 8 
wear. Ladies’ Rubber Gloves, Aprons, Pads, the 
La Perle Shields, Baby iy me Child's Bite Curlers and 
Crimpers, Bed Sheets, Crib Covers, etc. Agents can real- 
ize very handsome profits by introducing our popular and 
fast-selling household necessities required in every family. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. La PerLe Rusper Co., 

90 Chambers St., N. ¥. 





1877. 


Choice Literature ; Latest Gossip 
; Handsome Illustrations, etc, 


SHOULD SECURE A Con's 





A GRAND wooden | . 


Book Agents Take Notice 
““ SOME FOLKS,”’ 
By the Author of “‘HELEN’S BABIES,” 


' Canvassed by a few agents from advanced sheets of the 
first form, betore the body of the work was ready for 
the press, sold 5,000 copies, One agent engages 2,500 
copies of the next edition, another 500, and there is a 
lively prospect ahead. The few first in the field say this 
book sells on sight. It contains more matter than all 
the author’s previous books combined, and is attractively 
gotten up and beautifully illustrated. Over 500 large 
octavo pages, bound in elegant style, and brimful of 
good things, presented in the author's happiest style. 


$3. 


Liberal arrangements will be made with Seen 
Canvassing Agents, Address, 


DERBY BROTHERS, Publishers, 
; P. 0. Box 4488. 
THIS IS 


Price, 


21 Park Row, New York. 
By sending 35 cts. , with age, height, color 
of eyes and hair, you will receive by re. 
turn mail a correct photograph of your 
future husband or wife, with name and 
date of marriage. Addresa, W. FOX, 
ADU Gs P. 0. Drawer. 42, Fultonville, mm Y. 


INLAID-FLOORS. 
National Wood M’f’ BO Go., 


950 BROADWAY near 2 
NEW-YORK. 











Pi AN 7% octave, fine rosewood case (not used 
rs six months), only $130; cost owner 





. New Grand, Square ‘and Upright 
| re FS. at weal Great targaing” 


Nearly new, 4 sets reeds, 12 sub- 

ORGANS tn. octave coupler, Deantifal sole stop. 
etc, ; cost owner $350, only $55. N 

stop p organs $65, 12-stop $75. Rare op- 

nities, Best offer ever given by any manufacturer. 

ew Beatty instruments ready. Sent on 5 to 15 days’ test 


trial. Money refunded and freight paid both ways if un- 
pen ens Agents wanted. 
Teachers, Ministers, etc. Catalogue free. Address, 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 





Ducde Montebello Champagne, 


i 


CAZADE, CROOKS & REYNAUD 
0° gis Fas | 


40 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., N. Y. 








Pommery “Sec” Champagne, 


HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES | 
Journu Freres Claret Wines. 


Broap St., New 








Liberal discounts to | catalogue to 





Fr premBer 1, £877. 


" APOLLINARIS — 


NATURAL 


MINERALWATER 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


DR. LEWIS A. SAYRE. ‘A delightful beverage, 
Great relief for sea-sickness. ”’ 

DR. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND. 

| to Vichy, Seltzer, -" any other.” 

| DR. ALFRED Le LOOMIS. ‘Most grateful and 

refreshing. 

| DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. ‘Absolutely pure 
and wholesome; superior to all for daily use; 
free trom all the objections urged against Croton 
and artificially aerated waters.’’ 

PROF. WANKLYN, London, Eng, ‘“ Impreg: 
nated only with its own gas.”’ 

DR. ae me, PEASLEE. *‘ Useful and very agree- 


DR. AUSTIN FLINT, DR. F.N. OTIS. ‘‘Healtb- 
ful, and well suited for Dyspepsia, and cases of 
acute disease,’’ 

DR. JAMES R. WOOD. “ Mildly antacid; 
well with dyspeptics, 

“gouty diathesis.”’ 

DR. FORDYCE BARKER, ‘By f:r the most 
agreeable, alone or mixed with wine, useful in 
Catarrhs of Stomach or Bladder and in Gout.” 

DR. J. MARION SIMS. ‘Not only a luxury, but 
a necessity.” 


| SOR SALE BY WINE MERCHANTS, 
| GROCERS, DRUGGISTS AND MINERAL 


WATER aio THROUGHCUT THE 
UNITED STATIC 


Grand Union Hotel 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


The LARGEST and MOST ELEGANTLY-APPOINTED 
SUMMER HOTEL # the WORLD IS NOW OPIN 
| for for REC EPTION of GU ESTS. 


ARLINGTON HOTEL. 


_Hot Springs, Ark. 


‘<Far superior 


agrecs 
and where there is a 





| 














me STITT & CO., 
Proprietors. 

This elegant establishment, recently constructed, with 
| ample accommodations for 200 guests, offers unusual 
attractions and inducements to the public. It is the 
only hotel at the Hot Springs that can claim pre- 
eminence aS a first-class honse of entertainment, 
being the best regulated and best sustained in 
the South. 


TELE ARIIINGTOmnN 
Is supplied with all the comforts, conveniences and Inxu- 
rics of modern times, and boasts the latest improvements 
in the art of hostelry. 

By a recent decision of the U. 8S. Supreme Court, the 
title to the Hot Springs Reservation is declared to be in 
the United States, and a Receiver appointed by the 
Court has taken charge of and rented the property to its 
occupants. The town of Hot Springs is now incorpo- 
rated, and its affairs are administered with a commend- 
able vigor and efficiency. 


THE “LIGHTNING” 


Patent Bottle Stopper. 


The only BOTTLE STOPPER awarded a 
First Prize at the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia. 





Specially adapted for Lager, Weiss and 
Pop Bier; also for Champagne, Ale Bot- 
tles, etc. 


In use by all the principal Bottlers in 
this country. 


I particularly call attention to my Pint 
and Half-Pint Lager Bier Botiles cf 
white glass with 


‘LIGHTNING STOPPZRS’ 


attached, a large stock of which I always 
have on hand, 


ADDRESS, 


KARL HUTTER, 
No. 9 Second Avenue, New York. — 


Prints Cards, Envelopes, etc., equal to 
any Press, ‘Larger sizes for large work. 
Do your own Printing and Advertising, 
and save money. Excellent spare hour 
amusement for young or old; or it can 
be made money - making business any- 
where. Send 3-cent stamp for large Ff 










KELSEY & CO., Manufacturers, Meriden, Conn. 


Imitation Gold Watches. 
$10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains €2 
& 12 to « Jewelry of the same. Sent 
.D.. by ess. Send stamp foe) i 
ated Circular COLLING Fn ie Dig 4 
'ACTORY, 335 Broadway, N. x, 3696. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIX, 
Ete. 








WIRE, 
= GRAEF, na Be Agewt | 


CLIFF ST., between Jobn and Fulton, NEW YORE 














